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2,029,000,000 UNITS 


FFICIAL returns rendered to the Electricity Commissioners show that 
O 2,029,000,000 units of electricity were generated by authorised under- 
takers in Great Britain during October, 1937, as compared with the revised 
figure of 1,861,000,000 units in the corresponding month of 1936, repre- 
senting an increase of 168,000,000 units, or 9.0%. Moreover, the omens 
are now favourable for a real revival of international trade; and this country 
is the largest exporter of electrical machinery and apparatus. Share in the 
prosperity of this great and growing industry by buying certificates in the 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES TRUST which enables an investor with as small a 
sum as £50 to acquire an interest in 41 Companies. The last two distributions, 
covering a complete year of the Trust, amounted to £4. 5. 4.% gross per 


annum in cash dividends plus £1. 5. 9.°% from recurring bonuses and rights. 
Based on the present price of 17/9 per 5 1° 
unit, this is equivalent to a return of Q/o 


INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Full information will be found in handbook $.20 (the basis of all transactions). 
It will be sent free on application to the Managers: ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 
TRUSTS, LTD., 165, MOORGATE, London, E.C.2. Telephone: NATional 4931. 


Trustees: General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corpn. Ltd. 
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We ask for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-werd among voluntary. 
You have no doubt contributed to 
previous occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds! to | 
May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


institutions in this country. 


continue their generous work. 
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some of those mentioned below’ on 


We shall gratefully# 
Please make out your cheque to the: | 


hy or Send. B 














Help our Plans to End in Smoke! 


.Please send a donation to our 


Christmas Cigarette Fund 


FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 
IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


(THERE ARE 6,000) 
Address: 


Admiral RJ or Fleet, SIR REGINALD TYRWHITT, 
Bt, GCB., D.S.O., D.C.L., President 


EX-SERVICES WELFARE SOCY. 


(Cigarette Fund) 53 Victoria Street,. London, S.W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 





|| sust IN TIME 











FOR AN 
ORPHAN’S 
STOCKING? 


Who plays Father Christmas to the father. 
less and motherless girls and boys at the 


Alexandra Orphanage, Maitland Park, 
London, N.W.3 ? 
YOU DO! 


BUT DO YOU? 


There are 380 from all parts of the old 








country and some from overseas. Will you 
help to give them a _ happy time at 
Christmas ? 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Hon, Treasurer: JAMES V. RANK, ESQ. 
Secretary: FRED. J. ROBINSON, F.C.1L.S, 




















Nothing in their Stocking 


Unless kind-hearted people help us to give them 
something, thousands of poor children may have 
nothing to remember this Xmas by. _ Ill-clad, 
under-fed and crippled—we are sure you would 
like to send some ray of hope and _ happiness 
into their grey lives. A toy, food, clothing, a 
gift of money—anything, however small, will be 
welcomed and gratefully acknowledged. 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
& RSU. 


Patrons: Their Majesties, THE KING, THE QUEEN, and QU EEN MARY. 
Treasurer: SIR CHARLES Zz O. SANDERS, B.E, 
FOR 93 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE. 
190 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS. 
7,300 CRIPPLES REGISTERED AND SEPRiNOED. 
16 CHILDREN’S HOMES AND CAM 
6,000 VOLUNTARY HELPERS. 
PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS GIFT TO 
MR. ARTHUR oe General Secretary, a Kirk House, 
2 John Street, London, W.C.1 
























| 34-40 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
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EVERYTHING FOR THEM I$} __ 


LOST | 


“The Deaf are isolated, sometimes tolerated, and live | 
in a world of their own, feeling hopeless and unwanted” 

. . these words by a deaf. person illustrate the hard 
task confronting them throughout life. The Naticnal’ 


Institute for the Deaf exists to give the help and guid- ‘| | 


ance which all deafened people need, and thousands | 
seek its aid yearly. 


%& PLEASE REMEMBER THE DEAF and help our work for hen 


by a Christmas gift to A. J. Story, Secretary, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE! 


DEAF 


| 105 Gower Street, London, W.C.1._ 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


The Poor Clergy Relief 


Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1856 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1867 
27 MEDWAY ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


ph ony er aR ye BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Tite CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 





to the poorer Clergy a England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and 

the colonies, their Widows and unmarried Orphan Daughters, 
in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress. 
The committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely 
by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. At this season of 
the year the applications for help show a marked incfease, and 
a large fund is required to mect all the needs. Gifts of Clothing 
of every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 60,000 cases of clerical distress. 


<CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


EARNESTLY ASKED 


Secretary 
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‘ONE-ROOM?’ 
DWELLERS 


A CHRISTMAS DAY ALL ALONE 


PLEASE save just one man or 
woman from this. A gift of 5/- 
will mean one being invited to the 
Mission. Names and addresses sent 
if required for a Christmas Card. 
| 10/- enables us to send a parcel of 
Grocery, etc., into a poor home. 

We have some 1,000 children and 
cripples to entertain. 
Donations thankfully 
the Secretary, 


KING EDWARD 
INSTITUTION, 


17, THREE COLTS LANE, 
LONDON, E.2. 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
It has gone out; | am not very old, 
And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ 


‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

I might not be afraid ? 

lam a little frightened—can’t you see ? 

Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


au help us to resoond to them? 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OF FIVE GUINEAS 


cyzrs the admission costs of one child. Please light a candle of hope 
lor some little one in sore distress. A photo3raph and particulars of the 
hild assigned to you will be forwarded és soon as possible. Smaller gifts 


re also helpful; do send what you can. 


oot 
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LIGHT A CANDLE? 


2 bitter winds of adversity have left many chi!dren in the darkness | || 
J cold, 3,943 of them are safe in the shelter of the National 
Every day brings further pathetic appeals; will 


And will you send it now ? 


ATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


To the National Children’s Home and Orphanage, Highbury Park, London, N.5 
d. to light a Christmas 


l enclose my Christmas Gift of & 3 a 


Candle in the National Children’s Home. 


Name. 





Address 























Christmas 
Parties for 
OUR SAILORS 


On Christmas Day, thousands of sailors far from 
home will be able, through the arrangements made 
by the British Sailors’ Society, to share in real 
British festive gatherings in Homes and Hostels in 
ports the world over. Sailors’ widows and de- 
pendents, unemployed sailors, lightship and light- 
house crews will not be forgotten. 


@® PLEASE HELP THE 


British 
Sailors’ Society 


IN THIS SEASONABLE WORK 


Kindly send a gift to the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, 
London, E.14. (Herbert E. Barker, General 
Secretary.) 





Western | 
Canada i 
Calling | 


It is impossible to exaggerate the immensity Hl 
||| of the disaster which has overtaken large || 
|| parts of Southern Alberta, Southern Saskat-_ ||| 
chewan and parts of Manitoba. Not less _ ||| 

|| than 60,000 families must look te the || 
|| Dominion Government for relief. In the Hh 
aH midst of it all, the patience and hope of the Hi 
| 











people and the self-sacrifice of the mission 
clergy are inspiring to a degree. Without 
the help of friends in more prosperous 
circumstances, some missions must close. 


If you are able to help in any way, please 
send your gift to The Secretary, 





CHURCH 


| Society | 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 








The 
BISHOP OF 


| writes: 


[The work of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital should 
| command the sympathy of 
‘us all. While it alleviates 
ithe sufferings of the vic- 
| tims of Cancer and does all 
|that medical skill can do 
|to arrest and cure the 
disease, The Hospital is 
prosecuting a studied re- 
search into its causes, in 
the hope that the discov- 
ery of their nature will 
lead to their elimination. 
May this good work never 
fail for need of adequate 
support. 





The sum total of our knowledge of 
Cancer, its causes and treatment, 
grows almost hourly. Research goes 
on and on, until one day, please God, 
the fight against humanity’s silent 
terror will have beensettled decisively. 


Please send a special Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 





LONDON, S.W.3 


| FULHAM ROAD 
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The visitor to South * Africa ey “es 
experience all the glamour of & gir 
“‘mysterious hinterland” made famouf The ' 
by eminent authors and poets, 4 A Mo 


travelling through the “ hidden lands} macn 
discovered, within living memory, jg ™M0 
celebrated explorers, and observing 4 es 
first hand the spectacle of modes anil gyex, 
customs almost as old as the Contineilf jy (A 


itself. GERMA 


For those who seek rest and recuperd§ ~ 0, 
tion there are many delightful resort De.23 
and, for the business man, there is th 
fascination of “ sizing up” the possi 
bilities of markets that even today ar 
almest untouched. iy 







To all her’ guests South Afric 
offers more than eight hours of su 
shine each day all the year round. 


Full information and des- 
eriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained 
from the Director, Publicity 
and Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Sq., 
London, W.C. 2, or the prinei- 
pal Tourist Agencies, 
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N Tuesday, with Nanking in flames and the Japanese 
at the gates of the city, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
abandoned his capital and left by air for a destination believed 
to be Nanchang, 300 miles south-west of Nanking, and at 
one time the headquarters of his operations against the 
Tg Communists. The Japanese advance, from the South and 
im the East, has been extremely rapid in the last fortnight, 
98 thanks to an almost total absence of resistance. Indeed, 
am ftom the reports of the irregular withdrawal of Chinese troops 
ftom Nanking, it seems probable that there has been a break- 
down in morale and this no doubt influenced the Commander- 
in-Chief’s decision to abandon the city. Aeroplanes, stores 
and munitions, have been removed ; what cannot be removed 
has been destroyed ; and the suburbs have been set on fire. 
Yet despite the withdrawal of thousands of troops, a large 
mumber are left to conduct a defence which, since their 
mtreat will be cut off, will be desperate and hopeless. 
ltis a tragic fate to befall the capital of the Chinese Republic 
uid the efforts and hopes centred on the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek; and the tragedy finds a fitting symbol 
inthe Japanese flag which flies today over the tomb of Sun 
Yat-sen. The entry of the Japanese is likely to be followed 
by a lull in operations and the centre of military activity to 
shift to Shantung province, in North-East China, where the 
Chinese have constructed a strong line of defences to obstruct 


im *Japanese advance across the Yellow River. 
: x * x * 
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“3 Consequences 


“The political consequences of the fall of Nanking are 
highly problematical. The Japanese certainly do not desire 
a Prolonged irregular war, a. Moscow campaign that may 
titn victory into disaster, nor any unnecessary increase of 
the already heavy cost of the war. Yet their proposals remain 
vague, The attempt at German mediatioi has failed ; Tokyo 












statements are confined to suggesting the substitution of 
a more amenable Government for that of Chiang Kai-shek, 
henceforward to be treated as a local and illegal régime. 
Wang Ching-wei has been named as a possible successor. 
But the Japanese may-also wish to prevent an irregular war, 
carried on with the aid of foreign munitions, by imposing 
a blockade ; and, ironically, this implies recognising Chiang’s 
Government and, at this moment, declaring war on it. 
This course also has its disadvantages, as a declaration of 
war will bring the American Neutrality Act into operation 
against both sides. The difficulties are immense and com- 
plicated ; what is certain is that any solution will be decided 
by Japan alone. The only means of strengthening American 
or British influence is by a refusal to give financial or other 
aid to Japan. Without such weapons, neither Britain nor 
America has any power to affect the result, and the criminally 
provocative “victory march” through the International 
Settlement last week has shown that Japan will not meet 
even the most reasonable requests for self-restraint in a 
conciliatory spirit. 
x *x *x 
Spanish Problems 


Military operations in Spain have remained at a standstill, 
but for a heavy air raid on Barcelona; indication; that 
General Franco’s offensive was about to begin have not 
been fulfilled. The Governments at Barcelona and at 
Salamanca have both accepted in principle the proposal 
for the withdrawal of volunteers made in the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, which met again on Tuesday ; and these 
replies are held to justify proceeding with plans for sending 
out Commissions of Investigation to each side. But both 


Governments have asked for clarification on certain points ; 
and General Franco’s reply appears to assume that the 
It does 


proposal implies the granting of belligerent rights. 
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not, and the issue is a crucial one. The Barcelona Govern- 
ment is already concerned for the security of its food supplies, 
and the granting of belligerent rights would allow General 
Franco to establish his blockade of the Mediterranean coast. 
Indeed, he already considers that it is established, and an 
announcement from Salamanca that it would be stiffened in 
future has forced the British Ambassador at Hendaye to 
state that the British Government does not recognise its 
existence. The Non-Intervention Committee continues what 
many have considered its ineffective activities ; yet it must 
be recognised that, for some time now, the war in Spain has 
ceased to be a menace to the peace of Europe. Germany, at 
least, is pretty certainly anxious for an agreement which will 
get her out of Spain without loss of face. 

x * * * 


M. Delbos’ Tour 


The French Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, has concluded 
his visit to Warsaw and moved on to Bucharest. His talks 
with Polish Ministers are said to have yielded no tangible 
results, which, all things considered, is just as well. Europe 
is still in a restive and restless state, and any marked diplomatic 
success on one side is apt to cause agitation on the other. 
What is wanted is not diplomatic successes but a general 
appeasement and growth of cordiality. Lord Halifax’s visit 
to Berlin began that process, the talks with M. Chautemps 
and M. Delbos in London continued it, and M. Delbos 
in Warsaw appears to have done just what it was most 
necessary to do. The value of the Franco-Polish alliance of 
1921—still in force—has been reaffirmed, the possibility of 
Polish emigration into French colonies has been sym- 
pathetically discussed, and M. Delbos has no doubt attempted, 
apparently with no great success, to persuade his hosts to 
settle their frontier dispute with Czechoslovakia. No German 
suspicions appear to have been aroused, and Baron von 
Neurath gave an auspicious start to his French colleague’s 
journey by going to the station to pay him a brief courtesy- 
visit as he passed through Berlin. M. Delbos’ visit to Rumania 
falls inconveniently on the eve of a General Election, and his 
conversations must necessarily be mainly with Ministers 
who may not be Ministers in a month or two’s time. But 
while that may diminish, it will certainly not destroy, the value 


of the visit. 
* x * x 


The Forty-Hour Week in France 


It is encouraging to learn that the forthcoming report of 
the General Committee on Production is likely to recommend 
that no general modification be made in the 40-hour week 
in France. Last week two official decrees permitted shops 
to open six days a week instead of five, thus altering the 
famous “ 8-by-5 ” rule, and iron miners to work two extra days 
a month at overtime rates 25 per cent. higher than the normal. 
The decrees give some indication of what is to be expected. 
The 40-hour week has come to stay ; it cannot be abolished 
or fundamentally changed. The financial cost is considered 
to have been cancelled by the devaluation of the franc. 
But, in some exceptional cases, such as coal and iron mining, 
where there is now a shortage of labour, temporary modifica- 
tion is necessary and justified. The difficulty may be over- 
come by recruiting foreign labour or, in some cases, by 
adopting an apprenticeship system. But the 40-hour week 
has given a strong impetus to rationalisation, which can only 
benefit French industry, and until this process is carried 
through workers may be asked to work overtime at special 
rates. In the case of the iron miners, this increase in hours 
is conditional on an improvement in their housing condi- 
tions. These conclusions are extremely gratifying. Funda- 
mental changes in the 40-hour week would have created a 
serious political crisis ; while if the necessary adjustments are 
made, the Front Populaire can be congratulated on having 
carried through successfully one of the greatest social reforms 
of the century. 


a 

Czechoslovakia’s Germans 

The split in the ranks of the Henlein section of the § 
deutsch Germans in Czechoslovakia may turn out 
considerable significance. The Henlein party has Suffered 
many vicissitudes in the last two months. First one of ix 
leading figures, Herr Rutha, was arrested on the charge of ay 
offence against morals, and committed suicide before trial 
Now the heads of the trade union section of the party, Hen 
Kaspar and Dr. ‘Gonak, both of them deputies, have fallen 
foul of Herr Henlein and been expelled from the par. 
their defection is clear evidence of a serious cleavage, On 
top of that comes news that a number of leaders of the you, 
movement in the party have been expelled for other reason; 
The Henlein Party includes only about two-thirds of the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia, the remaining third bg 
supporters of the Government, and it is manifestly impossibj. 
for Germany, in the light of recent developments, to speak of 
the Henlein section as a united bloc. The Czechoslovakian 
Government has announced, very wisely, that the ban o 
the admission into the gendarmerie and police of Germa. 
speaking candidates is removed, though successful candidate 
will be required (quite reasonably) to learn Czech withip 
two years. A small but wise concession. 


Udeter, 


* x x x 


Disfranchised Natives 


The first meeting of the Native Representative Council jn 
South Africa, which was opened at Pretoria on Tuesday, js 
a political landmark in the history of the Union. The 
Council, consisting of twelve elected native members, four 
nominated native members and six Europeans, is the body 
set up under the Native Representation Act to enable the 
views of the natives to be expressed on questions that concem 
them. General Smuts, who opened the session of the 
Council, looked to it to set a new standard in the system 
of native administration. Those and other eloquent words 
cannot disguise the fact that the creation of the Counail is 
in reality a retrograde step. Natives are denied the right 
to a vote in Parliamentary elections and confined to a body 
which can do no more than give advisory opinions. A s0- 
called democratic system has no place for them, whatever 
their educational attainments, in its representative chamber; 
they are to receive no political training to fit them for responsi- 
bility and they would be given no responsibility if they did. 
South Africa is a self-governing Dominion and she must 
treat her native population as she will. Her policy is in 
marked contrast to this country’s in regard to India. 


*x x *x x 


The Supreme Court of India 


The inauguration of the new Federal Court of India 
at Delhi on Monday marks one more step towards the full 
application of the new Government of India Act. The 
provinces having attained autonomy, it is necessary that a 
Court shall exist qualified to rule on any differences between 
them, just as the Supreme Court at Washington does on 
differences between the States of the American Union. 
Hitherto such disputes have been settled by executive decision. 
The creation of a Court to deal with them is a definite con- 
stitutional advance, and is recognised as such throughout 
India. The new central judicature cannot fail, at the same 
time, to exercise a unifying influence. Its composition—a 
distinguished British jurist is its chairman, with two distin- 
guished Indian jurists as his colleagues—denotes the co-opera- 
tion between Great Britain and India which must continue 
for an undefined period yet; the Court will no doubt m 
due time consist of Indian judges only. - Meanwhile, its 
creation sets India in one important sphere on the same 
footing as the Dominions, and cordial messages from the 
Lord Chancellor of England and the Chief Justices of 
Canada and Australia were a fitting and welcome feature 
Monday’s ceremony. 
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a = 
s and Unemployment = 
Qn Monday, at Birmingham, Mr. Reginald McKenna 
id there Was 10 evidence of a general decline in business 
eo ; but the effect of his statement was a little impaired 
iy publication on Tuesday of the Ministry of Labour’s 
Y ployment figures for November. Lzst month unem- 


Busines 


nem 
vpyment rose by 108,954, and since August it has risen 
t 190,000. The rise is partly seasonal and normal ; - but 


only once in the last three years has it exceeded 2,000. In 
‘2. in the same month, there was even a decline of 18,000. 


I e : 
en on the eve of the slump, the increase was not more 
than 73,000. There are, indeed, numerous causes which 


y explain the incteased unemployment in particular 
industries, ranging from events in the Far East to a decline 
in spending after the Coronation. But, as Mr. McKenna 
sdmitted, we know that the most important influence is 
the almost complete cessation of expenditure by key industries 
in the United States, and the enormous : tosses sustained in 
London and New York after the Wall Street collapse this 
wmmer. In 1929 also Stock Exchange losses preceded 
the industrial slump. There are indeed, as Mr. McKenna 
emphasised, good reasons for optimism ; but perhaps nothing 
yould strengthen them more than the knowledge that the 
Government is, as it should be, prepared to meet an industrial 
recession with well-thought-out schemes of public expenditure. 

* x * x 
The Population Bill 
The Government has decided to defer the Committee 
sage of the Population Statistics Bill till the Ministry of 
Health has had time to consider the criticisms made in 
the Second Reading debate last week ; but it is hoped that 
the Bill will be taken before Christmas. There should not 
be great difficulty in deciding what changes need to be made. 
It is clear, both from the debate and the controversy which 
has followed it, that opposition is not directed either at the 
main purpose of the Bill, or at the three questions which 
statisticians have claimed to be of fundamental importance. 
Mr, A. P. Herbert, indeed, claimed both that the questions 
were addressed to the wrong people and that in any case no 
further information is necessary ; but at this point his argu- 
ment reduced itself to absurdity and obscurantism. The 
real objections are to the excrescences and irrelevancies which 
have grown up around the measure in the process of drafting, 
to the vagueness of the Schedule, and the conventional 
but objectionable omnibus clause, authorising “‘ any further 
information ’’, added at the end of the Schedule. Fortunately 
there is evidence that Sir Kingsley Wood has accepted the 
clear view of the House and will have the Bill amended 
xcordingly. 
* x *x * 
Brighter Cricket 
The recommendations of the Commission appointed by 
the M.C.C, to investigate the problems confronting first- 
class county cricket are more radical than was generally 
expected. The authoritative bodies in the cricketing world 
have still to pass judgement on them. Once more it is sug- 
gested that the scoring system be altered, and this is the reform 
most likely to affect the general public. Twelve points, instead 
of 15, have to be awarded for a win and none to a team 
drawing the match but behind on the first innings. (As things 
ue, points are divided in such a case.) In so far as this will 
encourage the finishing of games and the promotion of brighter 
cricket it will be welcomed by all. Another recommendation 
would reduce the number of counties competing in the 
championship from 17 to 15, in order to provide time for 
more trial and special matches. It is further recommended 
that a fund be established from the surplus receipts of test 
and trial matches, and administered by the M.C.C. for the 
benefit of “ necessitous first class counties.” If these recom- 
mendations are adopted it is likely that the interests of the 
spectators and enthusiasts will be served no less than the 
interests of the game and of the players. 








The Week in Parliament 

Our. Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Fortified with 
quotations from last week’s Spectator, Lieut.-Commander 
Fletcher called attention on Monday night to the desirability 
of the Secretary of State for Air being a member of the House 
of Commons. The gallant Commander has a caustic tongue 
and he did not spare either the Air Ministry or those who 
have represented it on the Treasury Bench. He recalled 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s shortcomings as a Parliamentarian 
and was scathing about the present Under-Secretary who, 
a day or two before, had answered a question involving 
the term “Q.B.I.” and had then confessed that he had 
no idea what these letters meant. He also referred to the 
dissatisfaction aroused by the original composition of 
the commission to enquire into civil aviation and how the 
Government had been compelled to bow to the storm. These 
and other counts made up a formidable indictment which 
deserved at any rate to be treated with respect. Now the 
Prime Minister can generally be relied upon to meet, and not 
to evade, the arguments addressed to him across the floor. 
On this occasion, however, his reply was largely irrelevant 
and wholly inadequate. He actually tried to justify the 
present position by recalling that in both Socialist Govern- 
ments the Secretary of State for Air was a Peer. As if 1924 
or 1930 were comparable years with 1937! And he made not 
the slightest attempt to answer the contention that the 
Air Ministry has now become one of the great spending 
departments and that its principal spokesman should therefore 
be sitting in the Commons, It was fortunate for the Govern- 
ment that the half hour which the rules allow for an adjourn- 
ment debate was exhausted, and that no rejoinder was therefore 
possible. Mr. Chamberlain was saved by the bell. 

* * * * 

One hundred and twenty-two amendments had been 
set down to the Coal Bill at the beginning of this week 
and the resources of the Opposition are not yet exhausted. 
On Monday a whole parliamentary day was spent in the dis- 
cussion of a Labour amendment to empower the proposed 
Coal Commission to carry on “ any operations for coal- 
mining purposes and the treatment of coal ” and to control and 
manage such premises as they might acquire. In other words 
private enterprise was to be supplanted by public management. 
For the miners’ members a debate on nationalisation is like a 
trip to the seaside, and they romped happily while the long 
day wore on. The amendment was called at 3.53. At 6.42 
Mr. Holdsworth, who in his dealings with Socialists is 
renowned for vigour rather than tact, suggested that as every- 
one had by now made up his mind the discussion should 
be brought to a close. This proposal was received with indigna- 
tion by those Labour members who had not yet caught the 
Speaker’s eye and it was not until 11 o’clock that the end 
came. Strange as it may seem, a debate of this kind at the 
cutset of the Committee stage of an important Bill is not 
without its uses. Speeches are got off chests. Rival theories 
are well aired. Then, with the feeling that honour and 
their constituents are satisfied, members get down to the 
actual details of the measure before them. 

* *x * *« 

The debate on the location of industry was a disappoint- 
ment. Though their speeches were excellent in form neither 
the proposer and seconder of the Labour resolution nor the 
sponsors of the amendment really got to grips with the subject. 
Instead they involved themselves in a sterile controversy 
on the principle of State interference. It was left for Miss 
Megan Lloyd George, who incidentally has the most attractive 
delivery of any of the women members, to deal with the causes 
of the present maldistribution of industrial enterprise and 
to suggest immediate and practical remedies. Her insistence 
on the strategic dangers of the concentration of industry was 
unanswerable, and the figures she quoted regarding the 
location of aircraft-manufacturing works impressive. Liberty 
to put your factory where you like may have to be limited in 
a national emergency. 
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RUSSIA MAKES ELECTIONS 


N Sunday, twenty years after the victory of the 
November Revolution, the electors of the U.S.S.R. 
will go to the polls and vote for their representatives on 
the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union. The Council 
will consist of two chambers—the Council of the Union, 
with 569 members, chosen by electoral divisions on the 
basis of one deputy to every 300,000 of population, and 
the Council of Nationalities, with 574 representatives 
of the Union and Autonomous Republics, the Autono- 
mous Regions and the National Districts. By the 
Constitution ratified in December of last year, the 
Council possesses the supreme power in the Soviet 
Union and the exclusive right to legislation. The 
elections to the Council will be by free, universal and 
secret ballot. All citizens over 18, without distinction 
of race, nationality, creed or sex, have the right to 
vote. And by the Constitution they are guaranteed 
freedom of speech, of the press, of public worship, 
of meeting and of demonstration and are protected against 
illegal arrest or search. Moreover, their economic as 
well as their civil and political rights are assured ;_ they 
are guaranteed security of labour, paid rest and recreation, 
free education and insurance, and old age, sickness and 
maternity benefits, and are protected against economic 
exploitation by the State ownership and control of the 
means of preduction. In their recognised societies, 
the Communist Party, the trade unions, the youth 
organisations, associations of workers and en:ployees, 
collective and State farms, units of the Forces, they 
possess the right to nominate candidates for the elections. 
Formally, the Soviet Constitution and the electoral 
system it prescribes are among the most liberal and 
democratic ever adopted by a great nation; and a 
Communist writer has recently said that in the Soviet 
Union, as opposed to other States, “there exists no 
contradiction between the constitutional rights and the 
actual ccaditions.” In fact, the contradictions are 
glaring, and it is by the actual conditions and not the 
Constitution that the significance of the elections must 
be assessed. The Constitvtion is a Soviet Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, and a pretty compliment to the 
democracies of the west; in practice, those rights do 
not exist in the Soviet Union. The Constitution gives 
guarantees against illegal arrest and search; in fact 
every citizen of the Soviet Union is at the mercy of a 
Secret Police of unparalleled power and efficiency. 
The Constitution guarantees freedom of the Press ; in 
fact, the Soviet Press is controlled by a rigid censorship. 
Freedom of speech and meeting is confined to the right 
to speak and demonstrate in support of the régime. The 
Constitution establishes political liberty; in fact, all 
political parties and opposition have been suppressed. 
The Constitution guarantees economic freedom and 
security ; it coincides with the rapid growth of economic 
inequality and of a new governing class of bureaucrats 
and technicians, subject to no recall except the recall 
of Stalin, the secret police end the revolver. The 
Constitution vests all power in the Supreme Council of 
the Union; the real power belongs to the Communist 
Party and its General Secretary, M. Stalin. 
In such conditions, elections have a different meaning 
from any they bear under a democracy, however faulty. 
The most benevolent dictator could not hold free elections 


under a régime of tyranny, persecution, delation, ty 
and sabotage, and it is doubtful whether M. Stal 
is among the most benevolent. And in fact the election, 
of Sunday will be a national plebiscite, of the kind 
invented by Louis Napoleon, imitated by Herr Hit, 
and now brought to perfection in the Soviet Unio, 
at which the electorate will register a universal vote re 
confidence and of adoration in M. Stalin and his régin. 
An election implies a real power of choosing between 
two or more candidates ; but in only five of the Sovig 
Union’s 569 constituencies, despite the right to noming: 
granted by the Constitution, has more than one candida: 
been nominated... A Communist commentator says: 
“In this campaign the masses give striking evidence of 
their love for and confidence in the Bolshevik Pany, 
in their leaders, and in their Government, to whom they 
owe their progress, their happiness, and above all th 
most perfect and truest democracy in the world.” (; 
again: “‘ Like so many great things, the fundamentd 
principle upon which the Soviet electors act is simple 
and clear. All they ask is: what have you ‘done and 
what may be expected of you ? Are you our sincere and 
true friend, devoted to the great cause to which w 
owe everything ?”” These great simplicities and clarities 
suspiciously resemble those which Dr. Goebbels is fond 
of presenting to his electorate. 

The methods by which such unanimity is achieved 
are significant ; it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the vote is a mere sham. In the first place, any possible 
nucleus of opposition has been persecuted and suppressed 
as treasonable and Trotskyist, and the Press is completely 
controlled by the Party and the régime. But, even more 
important perhaps, the innumerable discussions and 
meetings which have preceded the elections all over 
the U.S.S.R. have been exposed to unremitting pressure 
and propaganda by the Party. The campaign is well 
described by a Communist writer: “ Here the Party, 
the State and the Government all do their utmost to 
ensure that all the- electors shall be completely enlightened 
when they go to the poll. In the smallest and remotest 
settlements, even on ships, trains, expeditions, innumer- 
able courses of instruction are held. The whole Soviet 
Press contributes to the wider spread of enlightenment 
by publishing large editions. Millions of books, pam- 
phlets, &c., are circulated, thus ensuring a clear 
understanding of the franchise, of the character of 
Soviet democracy, of the tasks and political meaning of 
the elections.” After so much irony, it is not surprising 
to hear that what the Communist Party “leads and 
organises is the independent decision, the development 
of the initiative of the masses.” 

It is not what democracy means by independence 
or initiative. It is rather the use of every organ of power, 
persuasion, and propaganda to create in the electorate 
as uniform a support of the régime as can be achieved; 
with modern methods, there can be almost complete 
success in that attempt. And it is essential to realise 


that what is demanded is not merely the expression 
of that support at the polls, but the support itself. Ina 
democracy an election is a means of securing an expression 
of opinion ; in a dictatorship it is a means of creating 
opinion, of forming a solid and uniform national will. 
Such an objective is not an essential part of the Soviet 
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gstem; and indeed to Lenin diversity of opinion 
vas welcome. But such methods are essential to 
ay dictatorship which, willingly or unwillingly, is 

ing for war. If striking similarities are now 
to be found between the Soviets and the Fascist States, 
it is above all because the Soviets are faced with the 
prospect of attack, in the near future, from East and 


West. Nations must be prepared for war spiritually 
and psychologically, as well as materially ; and no one 
can doubt the change in Communist ideas since the 
success of National Socialism in Germany. From the 
overwhelming vote of confidence M. Stalin will receive 
on Sunday, he may well conclude that Russia is ready 
for anything under his leadership. 


THE NATION AND ITS HEALTH 


OR over a generation the will to lift the health of 
the nation to a higher plane has been increasingly 
manifest. “A fitter Britain,’ in its widest sense, is 
indeed the object of the greater part of our twentieth- 
century social services. ‘Today the Government’s “ Use 
your health services!” campaign and the new pro- 
gramme of physical training are the latest advances ; 
the vital question of nutrition is also beginning to get 
the attention it deserves. All this is to the good, but 
it laves no room for complacency. The national 
health agenda needs still to be broadened out con- 
siderably to fill the many serious gaps which still exist 
in our health services proper, conspicuous among them 
the absence of provision for adequate medical and 
dental aid, whether in the home or in institutions and 
whether administered by a national, local or voluntary 
agency. There is therefore every ground for welcoming 
the publication by that a:imirable research group 
PEP. (Political and Economic Planning) of a compre- 
hensive report, with recommendations, on all “ The 
British Health Services.’’* 

The report, on its factual side, is vast, but the 
authors have brought their essential messages well to 
the front. The immediate need, in their opinion, is 
for, first, the extension of improved medical benefits 
under National Health Insurance, on a contributory 
footing, to the families of the 18,000,000 insured wage- 
eamers, and, second, the effective linking-up of this 
comprehensive domiciliary medical service with the 
clinics and hospitals and specialists in each region of 
the country. At present there are gaps and confusions 
of many kinds. Not only are millions of poor persons 
stil out of effective reach, financially, of any medical 
ad, but even those who are now covered, or partly 
covered, by public or private arrangements do not get 
the full value of their (and our) money. And the annual 
bill which we and they pay for sickness is considerable ; 
not less, according to the report, than £300,000,000. 

In the mosaic of our medical arrangements the method 
of State Insurance alternates with municipal (including 
school) doctoring. Voluntary efforts and private doctors 
attempt to supplement both. There is practically no 
systematic co-ordination. For the most part the treat- 
ment services organised by local authorities are specialised. 
They cater for infectious diseases or for affections of 
ear, nose and throat among school children. Maternity 
is beginning to be cared for. There are the converted 
Poor Law Infirmaries. But, except for the District 
Medical Officer of the Poor Law, there is no public 
service of general medical aid in the homes of the people. 
To rely, as commonly Kappens, upon the out-patient 
departments of costly voluntary hospitals is both 
wasteful and ineffective. Voluntary insurances are 
growing, but are still prohibitive for many. The 
* PEP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. (108.64) 


remedy lies in the expansion and improvement of the 
kind of service which only the general practitioner can 
render. The family doctor should be restored to his 
proper function and recover some of the ground he has 
lost in recent years. He should become (and be specially 
trained to become) the health adviser as well a: the 
healer, not only of the insured breadwinner, but of the 
family asa whole. Diagnosis should be his strong line. 

Fortunately, we have for that great purpose the popular 
system of National Health Insurance ready to hand. 
The step which would conform most nearly to the 
temper and needs of our time would be the extension 
of the existing panel service to the wife and young 
children of the wage-earner by virtue of his contributory 
rights. P.E.P. sees many other gaps, notably the need 
of consultants and specialists and of universal dental 
care, &c., for the insured. P.E.P. is, no doubt, right ; but 
first things must be taken first, and the next step should 
be to urge on Parliament the wisdom of a simple exten- 
sion of existing panel treatment to the 15,000,000 
dependants of the contributing workers. And why not 
within the lifetime of the present Parliament? After 
all it is now twenty-six years since the issue was first 
raised by Mr. Lloyd George’s sudden adoption of 
the methods of contributory health insurance in I9gII. 

Having set our feet on that path, rather than 
on the path of a bureaucratic public medical service, 
why not move on towards its logical conclusion? The 
doctors themselves are willing, according to the pro- 
nouncements of the B.M.A. And the cost would not 
be prohibitive. The bill could, says the P.E.P. report, 
be met by an extra weekly contribution of r3d., or at 
the most 2d., from the insured person, coupled with an 
equivalent addition to the existing (and by no means 
extravagant) subvention paid by the Exchequer. More- 
over, to the State and the local authorities there would 
be a set-off of certain, by no means negligible, savings 
resulting from this expansion of medical benefits. This, 
it may be agreed, is hardly a case for increasing the 
burden on employers of labour, though the latter have, 
as it is, to share the cost of dependants’ benefit in 
unemployment insurance. 

Under the expanded scheme proposed the ordinary 
practitioner is to be primarily the watchdog over the 
people’s health, but he is not to function alone or in 
isolation. He should be the link between his patients 
and the specialised services, both public and private, 
which alone can furnish the costly apparatus and expert 
knowledge associated with modern medical science. 
The family doctor, knowing his patients’ history, should 
diagnose and, where necessary, advise upon the suitable 
specialist or institutional treatment. And he should 
stand in such a relationship to the Medical Officer of 
Health, the local clinics and hospitals, as to be able to 
give his directions with an assurance which he does not 
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at present possess. Conversely, there should be machin- 
ery by which the Medical Officer of Health and his 
medical assistants could take counsel with other local 
doctors and establish a state of mutual confidence that 
is often lacking today. The want of this co-operation 
has been recently emphasised by Lord Dawson of Penn 
in letters to The Times arising out of the Croydon typhoid 


== 





scare. But on this great issue of a fuller CO-Ordination y 

only of our official and private healers, but also of our ge 
inheritance of voluntary hospitals and the growing m 
work of public hospitals, neither Lord Dawson Nor th 
P.E.P. report has said the last word. Difficult ag thy 
problem is, it would be a profound mistake to ignore jt a 
abandon the effort to work out a practical solution, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. ATTLEE’S visit to Republican Spain raises some 
nice questions. Mr. Eden stated last Monday that 
the Leader of the Opposition, before leaving for Spain, 
signed the usual undertaking not to take part in any activities 
liable to be interpreted as inconsistent with His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy of non-intervention. |Wednesday’s 
papers contained many interesting reports of Mr. Attlee’s 
activities. According to The Times Madrid correspondent 
he declared himself impressed with the organisation and 
spirit of the Spanish people and sure of their victory, and 
promised to go home and bring pressure to bear on the 
Government so that British foreign policy should be changed 
in favour of loyalist Spain. According to the Daily Telegraph 
Madrid correspondent he declared that the non-intervention 
policy was “truly a farce. Everybody knows it is a farce.” 
According to the Daily Herald’s Barcelona correspondent 
he gave authorisation for a battalion of the International 
Brigade, fighting with the Republican army, to be named 
after him. Whether the denunciation of the non-intervention 
policy as a farce is an act (or activity) liable to be interpreted 
as inconsistent with the policy of non-intervention it is not 
for me to say; I merely record the facts as reported, I 
assume accurately, by various correspondents in Spain. 
* * * *x 


But one little point does cause me some distress. I 
have always taken the view that British citizens visiting 
Germany might well eschew the Nazi salute and be content 
with their national form of salutation—raise the hat, 
for example, as I believe Lord Halifax did. Yet here is the 
Labour delegation (if The Times_ correspondent is to be 
credited) saluting ‘God Save the King”’—of all melodies— 
with the clenched fist. Bless me. 

x *x * * 

Do you know Miss Bapsy Pavry ? Tuesday’s Times tells 
something of her. This, in fact : 

Miss Bapsy Pavry and Dr. Jal Pavry have returned to Bombay 

from London after visiting Germany, Belgium, Greece, and Egypt, 
where they were received by Herr Hitler and the monarchs of the 
three countries. 
But that is not all. I have been making investigations. Miss 
B. P. is a graduate of Bombay and of Columbia. She is the 
daughter, I am informed, of a High Priest (Parsee) of 
Bombay. (Dr. Jal Pavry is her brother.) She has travelled 
a great deal, always secing the right people everywhere. In 
1924 she went to America and was received by President 
Coolidge. In 1926 she went to Rome and was received by 
the Pope. In 1928 she came to England and was received by 
Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary. In 1934, 
dropping in at Rome again, she was received by Signor 
Mussolini. She has been received by the Shah of Iran. She 
has been received by the King of Afghanistan. If she comes 
back to this country, I will think about receiving her myself. 


* * * * 


A plaint, not to say complaint, with which I have con- 
siderable sympathy, reaches me. May the average English- 
man desiring to attend some church on a Sunday morning 
reasonably expect that if he presents himself at the nearest 
Church of England at eleven o’clock he will find the normal 
service of matins about to begin? There is, no doubt, 


nothing sacred about the hour of eleven, but it happens to 
be the usual hour of service, and a chance visitor to some 





country church cannot always find out beforehand what the 
local practice is. It is disappointing, to say the least of it 
to drive (as I have done myself) a good many miles to a par 
ticular church to find that matins have been said at bine 
and that what is offered at eleven is a Choral Eucharist 
which only communicants would normally attend. It an 
reasonably be asked whether the Church of England shoul 
be expected to make provision for any but its own com. 
municants. The answer is, I suggest, that as an Establisheg 
Church it should, and that quite apart from that it is, anj 
should be, the glory of the Church to encourage the wayfaring 
man to enter its doors whenever a service in which he cy 
wholeheartedly join is being held. If that is so, it is obviously 
desirable that the services of that character, such as th 
Church’s ordinances appoint, should be held at a com 
monly recognised hour. 
* * * * 


Herr Hitler’s speech last week on the new Berlin which 
it is his ambition to construct, “ the eternal capital of the 
German Volk,” has, it seems to me, a significance to which 
no one has yet drawn attention. The project is immens, 
and peculiarly dear to the Fiihrer’s own heart. A twenty- 
year building programme is in prospect. Now you do not 
start to deal in that way with a city which you think zt 
any moment might be the object of bombardment by. any 
or all of two or three different enemies. The inference js 
that Herr Hitler does not believe in an air-war, which means 
that he does not believe in a war. It also suggests that 
he has found one way at any rate of providing employment 
as rearmament slackens off. There may not be a great 
deal in these assumptions, but I think there is something, 

* * * * 


This story of the expulsion of Reuter’s correspondent 
at Belgrade, Mr. H. D. Harrison, from Jugoslavia, on the 
ground that he transmitted to foreign countries a statement 
that a Mickey Mouse comic strip in a Belgrade paper had 
been banned because it bore on national politics, is a sinister 
commentary on the methods of totalitarian States. The 
statement appears to have been true. Mr. Harrison’s duty 
was to report it; he would have been failing in his duty 
if he had not reported it. What action Reuter’s intend to 
take I have not enquired. It can no more replace its corte: 
spondent than The Times replaced Mr. Ebbutt when he was 
expelled from Germany. It is a temptation to suggest that 
British newspapers as a whole should reply by excluding 
all news of Jugoslavia from their columns, but that is a 
policy that would need to be considered from several angles. 


* x x * 


If anyone could commend Japan’s case successfully to 
the people of this country it would be Viscount Ishii, who 
has just arrived here with that end in view. He is one of the 
few internationally-minded Japanese, and for many yeafs 
represented his country on the Council of the League of 
Nations. Lord Balfour always spoke of him with marked 
warmth. ‘He is such a gentleman,” he used to say. Hes 
But it will need a great deal more than a gentlemanly pte- 
sentation to make Japanese policy palatable to any Englishman 
today. Viscount Ishii could come as near making a bad case 
presentable as most people, but there are some cases [00 
hopeless to tinker with. JANUS. 
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HE dramatic and sweeping changes carried out by 
Mr. Hore-Belisha in the personnel of the Army Council 
gould seem at first blush to indicate that there was something 
ndically wrong at the War Office or that there were insur- 
mountable differences on matters of policy. But this does 
ot appear to be true. It has certainly been commonly 
nmoured for some little time that difficulties were occurring 
but the breaking-point seems to have arisen not so much 
on specific questions as on the feeling of the Secretary 
of State for War that he wanted younger and, I suppose, 
in his view, more vigorous, men to work with. 

The respective values of youth and age can be argued 
4d infinitum and scores of instances can be given of great 
ldiers endowed with extremes of either. Some men mature 
iyte intellectually and keep physically fit and hard even in 
aripe old age, while others began to deteriorate at 45. Youth 
s not a sovereign specific. Yet one cannot doubt that in 
the terrible stresses of modern war the physical demands 
upon the Higher Command will be infinitely greater than 
eer before. Continuous movement, constant tombing, 
as, speed, nervous tension, will all exact their toll. One 
is bound to have a secret feeling that a good young General 
will usually last longer in war time than a good old one. 

Yet, curiously enough, this maxim, if it is one, applies 
kss certainly to members of the Army Council than to any 
other Generals in high commands. Their rd/e in a future 
war will be to remain at home, to assist in the formation of 
policy and to prepare plans for operations. Never again, 
as in 1914, will they be allowed to hurry off with the 
expeditionary force overseas. What is required of them there- 
fore is great experience, knowledge of the Army, cool judge- 
ment, and strategic aptitude. Bat 







No amount of “ drive,” 
personality or daring in the higher direction of war will 
entirely compensate for these rarer military qualities. 

The gravity of the times in which we live is undeniable. 
Itis no secret that for years the Army has keen starved of 
money and material and that there are serious shortages 
inpersonnel and deficiencies in organisation. If at this serious 
crisis the Minister for War has, presumably after mature 
reflexion, decided to “‘ drop the pilot,” one must assume that 
he regards the step as essential. Only the future will tell us 
whether he is merely a young man in a hurry with an itch 
to“ get a move on ”’ or, as one desires to think, a far-seeing 
administrator with a flair for picking the right subordinates 
for the purpose of carrying through a complicated piece of 
reorganisation and re-equipment with a view to making the 
Amy efficient in the shortest possible space of time. 

What has inspired most enthusiasm for the step he has 
ken is not so much the changes in personnel, on the merits 
of which the general public have no exact knowledge, but 
he strong impression that there is to be an end of all the 
stagnation in promotion and a sudden rejuvenation of the 
Amy from top to bottom. 

The changes only create few vacancies, but they are gener- 
ily regarded as an earnest of even more drastic ones. Indeed 
the idea has almost been created in the minds of the layman 
that for the first time promotion is to go by merit and selection 
rather than by seniority. 

Selection has for many decades governed promotion in 
he higher ranks, and to a certain extent in regiments and 
patticularly in the choice of officers to command them. 
In the Colonels’ List (in which are included Brigadiers) 
lor the last few years only one out of every three or four 
even out of six has been promoted Major-General, and 
once a Colonel is in the zone and fails to be selected he is 
lot considered again. No one could expect more drastic 
‘election than this. 

_In the recent selections for which Mr. Hore-Belisha has 

seen responsible he has gone far down the lists to get the 
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man he wants. A little over two years ago Lord Gort, 
now a full General and Chief of the General Staff, was a 
Colonel. General Liddell, appointed Adjutant-General, 
was still well down the Major-Generals’ list, and General 
Wavell, just nominated to the Southern Command, was 
very much in the same position. For these posts a consider- 
able number of thoroughly efficient officers have been passed 
over. This cannot but affect their futures and cause 
uncertainty. 

In the case of the G.I.G.S. there were certainly four 
General Officers who could have filled it with the greatest 
distinction and with wider general staff experience than 
Lord Gort possesses. Yet no one doubts that he has many 
qualifications for the post. He has great moral courage 
and determination as well as a striking personality and inex- 
haustible energy. If youth or some lack of experience is 
held against him, he can surely reply, as did Mr. William 
Pitt, when a Prime Minister at 25, ‘“‘ Madam, it is a fault 
that I am correcting every day of my life.” 

Looking at the new appointments as a whole I can only 
describe them as admirable. The new men are a fine team for 
carrying through a big re-organisation. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha has shown a good deal of courage and 
even a certain ruthlessness in trying to get the very best men 
for the important posts. But the method of picking officers 
from all over the Army List can be carrizd too far. There 
are a number of important posts which require officers with 
very special qualifications to fill them, such as the Army 
Council, Directors in the War Office, the Staff College and 
so on, but there remain a great many which are suitable for 
the best type of good all-round soldier. The Generals’ lists 
contain plenty of these men, between whom there is not a 
great deal to choose. Military worth is not capable of being 
estimated by a mathematical co-efficient, though a few men 
will always be obviously outstanding. The Army is a very 
sensitive institution. If there is too much picking and choos- 
ing, it will lead to the formation of “‘ gangs ” and “ cliques,” 
of which the Army is singularly free at present. On the 
whole there is a well-founded confidence in the justice of the 
Selection Board. One has no desire to see the careerist and 
the glib talker raising their heads, much less for an impression 
to get abroad that the shortest way to promotion is to catch 
the eye of a dynamic Secretary of State. Officers serving 
abroad may also feel themselves forgotten. 

I welcome the reputed intention of Mr. Hore-Belisha only 
to place in high command Generals who will be under sixty 
when their tenure has expired. This not only produces a 
lowering of the age but automatically causes a number of 
older Generals to drop out. Individually these are hard 
cases, and they should be treated generously ; they are the 
victims of a process which went on soon after the War, when 
the highest posts were continually shuffled and reshuffled 
amongst the same individuals, and the secret of speeding up 
promotion is not to “ lop off the heads of the tallest poppies,” 
but to lower the age-limits and then to ensure that the most 
promising officers reach the Colonels’ List when compara- 
tively young. This is the real neck of the bottle. 

The problem needs studying actuarially as well, if there are 
not going to be recurring periods of alternating rush and 
stagnation in promotion, moving like trade cycles. 

As to the retiring Army Councillors, I can only say that 
Generals of great distinction who have led our troops in war 
in responsible posts and have given their whole lives to the 
service of the Crown, merit the greatest consideration when the 
time comes for them to go. There certainly exists some 
anxiety whether this has entirely been so. 

The control of Army Policy is, under the Cabinet, vested 
in the Secretary of State for War, and he has not departed 
from his constitutional position in making the changes he nas. 























He is clearly a man of the greatest energy, who feels his 
responsibility deeply and is determined to fill the ranks with 
recruits and to get the Army properly organised and equipped. 
In the past the War Office has frequently been the reward for 
some distinguished politician, whose party services have to 
be rewarded with Cabinet rank, and many of them have been 





O a social historian the manner in which a people spends 
its leisure hours is of great significance. There are 
certain forms of entertainment—acting, reading, music, 
hunting and other sports—the prevalence of which has been 
fairly constant through the ages. There are others, which 
may almost be described as crazes, the enjoyment of which 
is transitory. Of these some are comparatively esoteric, 
the crossword puzzle, for example, while the incidence of 
others not only transcends social and intellectual strata but 
actually embraces a high proportion of the whole adult 
population. The most recent and perhaps most remarkable 
example of this ubiquitous type of craze is football pool 
betting, which, owing to the rapidity and extent of its conquest 
of the country, must be regarded by the social historian of 
the last decade as a notable—or notorious—feature of the 
times. 

It was during the 1934-35 season that betting on football 
began to captivate the popular imagination on so vast a 
scale. Today it has been calculated that there exist no 
fewer than four thousand football pools, of which some ten or 
twelve are very large, and that they employ about 30,000 
persons. Though no estimate of the number of persons 
betting on pools, or the volume of money involved, should 
be regarded as possessing scientific accuracy, yet it is possible 
to give fairly probable approximations. 

Professor John Hilton believed that there were some 
five and a half million persons backing football coupons in 
1935, but this figure must by now have substantially increased, 
and after careful investigation the Secretary of the Christian 
Social Council Committee on Gambling has estimated the 
figure at ten millions. Opinions are generally agreed upon 
the sum of 2s. 6d. as being the average weekly stake. If, 
therefore, we take the football season to extend over thirty-six 
weeks—including the Scottish season, it would be forty—and 
multiply the average weekly stake by the ten million bettors 
and add the expenses for postage and poundage we arrive 
at the startling figure of about £50 millions as representing 
the sum annually spent on football pool betting—a sum 
equal to over a quarter of our whole 1936 defence budget or, 
in terms of peace, two hundred and fifty times as great as this 
country’s annual contribution to the League of Nations ! 

These figures give some impression of the rapidity with 
which football pool betting has been growing and the 
amazingly large field into which it has now penetrated. This 
can be further illustrated by examining, first, the increasing 
size of the prizes distributed in recent years, and secondly 
the growing demand for low value postal orders. In the 
week ending December 30th, 1933, a well-known Edinburgh 
firm of promoters paid out in prize money from their 2d. 
peol a sum of £2,962. This figure increased to £11,218 
for the equivalent week of 1934, and for the week ending 
March 30th, 1935, it was as much as £16,216. But in April, 
1936, the same firm actually paid out £30,780 in one prize 
from a sixpenny pool. 


























The purchase of Is., 1s. 6d., 2s. and 2s. 6d. postal orders 
increased between 1931 and 1935 from 48,427,195 to 
97,257,170—or more than doubled. Though a small natural 
increase was to be expected, yet this rapid expansion must 
be due almost entirely to football pool betting, since other 
forms of betting and -rossword puzzles, &c., had already 
reached their peak by 1929. Liverpool, one of the chief 
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content to play a somewhat passive réle, leaving everyth; 
to the Army Council. The change may be somewhat abry 
but I feel sure that the Army will be behind Mr. Ho 
Belisha when they see his desperate earnestness, ik 
organising ability is of a similar order, the mantle of Lori 
Haldane may well descend upon him. 





































football pool centres, issues on an average nearly half ; 
million postal orders a week, and it has been Necessary gq 
occasion to supply as many as a million on a single day 
Though the largest firms undertake some of their om 
postal work, yet the added pressure on the postal service 
and incidentally added revenue to the Post Office, estimate 
at nearly a million pounds last year—must in certain citie 
be not unnoticeable. 

What are the reasons for the enormous popularity ¢ 
betting on football coupons? Granted the psychologic 
attraction of betting, there are special reasons which single 
out this particular form for the widest participation. Fir 
there is the magnetic attraction of receiving colossal pris 
for minute initial outlays. In this respect there is no othe 
comparable form of betting. For instance, last season eight 
prizes of over £12,000 were paid by penny pools, and already 
this season four prizes of over £22,000 have been won, al 
from penny pools. The largest of these, £27,096, wa 
awarded on November 27th. The size of the prizes is 
dazzling that millions of people are possibly blinded to the 
incalculable odds against any one of them ever attaining 
success; and the clever publicity which is given to out 
standing wins constantly dangles the image of succes 
temptingly in front of them and further obscures any ration 
consideration of their chances. Publicity and advertisement 
are indeed undoubted contributory reasons for its wide 
popularity. It has been estimated that pool promoter’ 
advertisements in the Press occupy, in the average week, 
about 8,000 inches and cost some £16,000, or £576,000 in 
the season. One firm alone is spending nearly a fifth of this 
sum on advertising. 


There has, at the same time, been a big increase in the 
advertisements of professional and newspaper tipsters. But 
the most insidious and obnoxious form of publicity is the 
employment of agents whose business it is to encourage 
the habit of betting on football coupons. The fact tha 
these agents receive twenty-five per cent. commission o 
their takings is not conducive to an objective presentation of 
their case, and, irrespective of the ethics of betting, it is 
certainly offensive to encourage it by tendentious methods 
of persuasion. 

The legality which was conferred on football pool betting 
by the omission of this subject from the 1934 Betting and 
Lotteries Act—on the grounds that it was organised ona 
credit and not cash basis—has also lent impetus to the 
growth of this form of betting. 


It may be a matter of interest, and possibly painful surprise, 
to those who are addicted to football-pool betting, to realise 
the very substantial profit which pool promoters earn from 
their exploitation of this craze. Outstanding cases have been 
reported in the Press of promoters taking anything up 
77 per cent. of the pool in profits and expenses. In 1934 
it was reliably reported that a Scottish promoter was taking 
a profit of £50,000 a season. Nests, however, are not often 
feathered on that scale. Members of the Football Pool 
Promoters’ Association, which claims to represent about 
90 per cent. of the business, are permitted to retain from 
the pool 5 per cent. for profit and 15 per cent. for that 
somewhat nebulous term “ expenses.” Even accepting this 
possibly conservative percentage the profits taken by pod 
promoters amount to some £2 million a season. 
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A fundamental difference between football pool promoters 
aid the promoters of almost every other form of betting 
should be realised. The latter must always bear the risk of 
josing—the “ bookie ” has his bad days as well as his good 
ones; but not so the pool promoter. He can never lose. 
His profits are regulated not by chance nor yet by his skill 
in the prognostication of ‘‘ form.” His estimate of the extent 
to which he can safely milk the public may be their only 
jimit, On the other hand the majority of the participators 
in football pools rely almost exclusively upon chance. Often 
they have never watched the game in their lives and take no 
interest in it and know nothing about it save as a medium 
for betting. Their forecasts are determined by the spin 
ofa coin, the blind dab of a pencil-point, by mere whim 
of superstition, rather than by any knowledge of the relative 
ill of the competing teams. _It is instructive to hear some 
of the reasons to which winners frankly attribute their 
successes: a little black china pig; because a dog licked 


INDIA IN TRANSITION: I. 







the coupon; because a black cat was stroked on the way 
to post the coupon; because the winner had his hair cut 
by a red-haired barber on a Friday, &c. No delusion here 


‘as to the preponderant part played by chance! 


What, one may wonder, is the effect of pool betting on 
football as a sport? A quotation from a 1936 report of the 
Football Association will probably best illustrate this. 


** The evil influence of pool betting on the actual results of matches 
is probably less obvious, but more insidious, than that of other forms 
of betting. . . . According to this season’s reports barracking has 
frequently occurred at matches where the home team—forecasted 
as an easy winner—has been a possible loser. This tends to discredit 
the honesty and fairness of the game and is bound to have an unhappy 
effect upon the players who take part. There is a danger that football 
will be regarded as having more importance as a gambling oppor- 
tunity than as a sport. . . . Such tendencies . . . give cause for 
the greatest anxiety.” 


This, be it observed, is not the view of an anti-gambling 
society, but of the professional organisation that controls 
all League football. 


THE GENTLE DICTATOR 


By RICHARD FREUND 


N every argument on every Indian problem there comes a 
point when both sides have to insert a condition— if 
Gandhi lives.” In England we have too easily assumed that 
the Mahatma, when he turned to village uplift and the 
liberation of the Untouchables, lost much of his former 
political influence. Even in India some of those in high 
authority, living in the rarefied air of British officialdom, 
sometimes affect to disregard the old man of Wardha. But 
whenever they take that line they slip up badly. At sixty- 
nine, fragile and ailing, Mr. Gandhi is still in absolute, un- 
challenged control of the National Congress, which today 
means the government in seven out of the eleven Indian 
provinces. 

From his little hut in a poor village near Wardha, in Central 
India, he issues decrees which are implicitly, though not 
always willingly, obeyed by every Congressman. The 
Ministers in the Congress provinces, who at one time were 
so afraid that their Governors would order them about, are 
now much more alarmed at being pushed ahead by the gentle 
dictator in Wardha. They may be distraught with anxiety 
over schemes that will unbalance their budgets ; but no one 
would dare dispute the call. If there is any trouble, the 
Mahatma threatens to fast—and there is no further trouble. 
Even Jawaharlal Nehru, who will stand up to Mr. Gandhi on 
most questions, always gives in at the end, Nehru opposed 
the acceptance of office in the provinces ; Gandhi spoke and 
itwas done. Nehru is trying his best to commit the Congress 
tothe rejection of Federation before Mr. Gandhi has made up 
his mind ; but few doubt that, if Gandhi accepts, Jawaharlal 
will follow suit. 


It was Gandhi who built up the powerful machinery of 
Congress against heavy odds; it is Gandhi who holds it 
together. He restrains the Socialists who are pressing for a 
Left Turn in the Congress programme; he restrains the 
“realists? who are longing to push Nehru and his Socialists 
out of the Congress. Without him the huge, composite 
movement, united only in a common ideal of national freedom, 
would split within a few months. The explanation of his 
unique position lies in his power over consciences. He is the 
father-confessor of thousands ; millions in the villages worship 
him as a saint. And though his articles of faith are religious 
tenets only for a small number of his disciples ; though youth 
is straining at his command to observe non-violence, and not 
many believe that his pet schemes will really bring political 
progress, his will is supreme. Everywhere people are dis- 
tressed at the thought that the Congress Ministries, just when 
they have got their first chance of introducing long-needed 
social and economic reforms, should be squandering their 
fevenues on an impracticable scheme of prohibition. The 


Congress Ministers themselves, who will lose a fourth of their 
provincial revenues if the country goes dry, are profoundly 
disturbed. But the fact remains that the Mahatma has had 
an “ irresistible call ” to stop the drink evil. It is wrong that 
governments should receive money from a tainted source. So 
complete prohibition must be enforced within three years, 
whatever the wreckage in public finances. And the Ministers 
are obeying like lambs, making at least a show of doing their 
test. In Madras they have actually introduced prohibition in 
one district by way of experiment. The “ drinkers ” sadly 
buried a bottle in mock funeral, and the Premier smashed 
another bottle, marked “‘ drink evil,” with an iron rod. Great 
activity is reported among illicit distillers, and the jungle 
tribes, who are outside control, are said to thrive on selling 
fierce spirits to the villages. Still, one cannot disappoint 
Gandhiji. 

He has really done wonders for the Untouchables. It is 
true that only a small proportion of the sixty millions have so 
far benefited from his campaign, but he has certainly roused 
the public conscience. The Maharaja of Travancore has 
taken the historic step of opening all State temples to the 
Harijans, and some provincial governments have issued 
orders against interference with their use of village wells. 
Schemes for their education are under way in many districts. 
If only it were not so hard to find out how far any such reform 
is actually enforced! NHowever, the Untouchables are now 
indisputably on the march, and many of them have a vote to 
cast. If all goes well, they will shake the social structure of 
Hinduism to its foundations ; and there are few things which 
require a shaking more urgently. 


It is even harder to discover what real success Gandhi’s 
campaign for village reconstruction has achieved. His 
organisation issues impressive statistics showing that spinning 
and other cottage industries have been introduced in so many 
areas. The workers are inspired with enthusiasm, and in 
some villages they have undoubtedly done well. It would 
be less than fair to overlook the fact that—roused perhaps by 
Mr. Gandhi’s appeal—British authorities are now doing their 
full share in the work for the rehabilitation of the villages. 
The present Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, is focussing attention 
on agriculture, which is the subject he understands best and 
cares most about. But when one gets down to brass tacks, 


it appears that the villagers do what they are told for the sake 
of the Mahatma, or the commissioner, or some other Sahib 
whose advice it is not wholesome to disregard. Will it last? 

Mr. Gandhi himself seems to feel that a fresh effort is 
needed. Impressed with what he has heard of labour service 
in Italy and elsewhere, he is advocating legislation to compel 
youths to spend one year as helpers in a nation-wide scheme 
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of rural education. Meanwhile he wants primary education 
placed on a different basis. The present system, he says, is 
urbanising the young men. Let the teaching be through 
manual training, for a period of seven years, free and com- 
pulsory. Let the children learn all the processes of textiles, 
farming, carpentry, paper-making, and so on. Gradually 
education would pay for itself through the productive labour 
of the pupils ; and it would restore rural handicrafts which 
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have been lost through the invasion of machines, « Wh 
there are three hundred million living machines, it js ide 
think of bringing in new dead machinery.” So the Mahatn, 
has had all the Congress education Ministers in Conference 
at Wardha, and they have gone forth to start a drive for Tura 
education. It sounds a formidable proposition, by M; 
Gandhi has tackled worse, and won. And he is still, ney, t 
the British Army, the greatest force in India. 


HIRE-PURCHASE RIGHT AND WRONG 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


T has been stated recently, as evidence of the restored 
prosperity of the country, that there had been fewer 
cases of bankruptcy in this than in any year since 1921. 
While it is true that the statistical curve of commercial 
and industrial bankruptcies will tend to follow directly the 
curve of prosperity, there is a form of individual bankruptcy 
the prevalence of which bears little relation to national 
economic conditions. For the state in which a person finds 
himself in the event of his being unable to continue the pay- 
ment of instalments to which he is under some hire-purchase 
agreement, must be regarded as virtual bankruptcy. 


The system which enables a man to obtain the use of 
goods which it is impossible or inconvenient for him to 
pay for in z lump sum, but for which he can quite well find 
small monthly contributions, affords in principle, and not 
infrequently in practice, welcome and desirable assistance 
to people of limited means. But the abuses to which it 
lends itself—and which are far too common—are having a 
deplorable effect upon a wide range of unbusinesslike and 
simple people throughout the country. Unbusinesslike 
and simple, because the hire-purchase system is one which 
too often thrives upon the exploitation of foolishness and 
unfamiliarity with business methods. 


If only such persons entered into such transactions as 
were capable of calculating rates of interest and capable 
of understanding the obligations to which they pledge them- 
selves by signing these hire-purchase contracts, then the 
system would undoubtedly present considerable advantages 
and small grounds for censure. As things are, however, 
it frequently operates with scandalous harshness and injustice. 


Take an example of what might well happen to any inex- 
perienced person. A young married couple with a moderate 
income decide to buy a house and enter into a contract 
to make payments for it on a 6 per cent. basis over twenty 
years. They will then need furniture, and, failing to realis2 
that the instalments on their house will probably be as 
large a burden as they can comfortably discharge, they 
will enter into another contract for the hire-purchase of 
beds and chairs and tables, possibly without even reading, 
and almost certainly without fully understanding, the 
obligations to which they are thereby committing them- 
selves. The almost inevitable result is that very shortly 
they realise that they have involved themselves in periodical 
payments quite beyond their resources. Suppose the 
normal retail price of the furniture purchased to be £100, 
in which case the hire-purchase price would probably be 
not less than £130. The couple contract to pay this off 
in thirteen monthly instalments (a deposit and_ twelve 
monthly) but at the end of the first month they find it im- 
possible to continue. The trader then has the legal right 
to seize the furniture and demand the outstanding debt, 
1.€.) £120, less the proceeds of re-sale, which will probably 
be no more than a quarter of the purchase price. The couple, 
therefore, will still have to find £88. All other avenues failing, 
they may be persuaded to borrow the sum from a money- 
lender, who, because they will have no security to offer, 
may demand a rate of interest of, say, 120 per cent.—illegal, 
but common enough. Their total liability now is therefore 
£88 borrowed from the moneylender plus his interest of 


£106, giving a total of £194. But the furniture for whig 
the transactions were undertaken is no longer theirs, This 
example may well sound utterly preposterous and yy, 
because it is hypothetical, it is nevertheless typical of numeroy 
outstanding cases, though not, of course, of the comm 
practice. 


While the majority of hire-purchase traders will not insig 
on seizing goods without any compensation so soon x 
instalments begin to lapse, nevertheless this practice is fy 
too common today. The editor of Hire Traders’ Recon 
writes of it as follows : ‘‘ As the law is at present, the owne 
can repossess and the hirer is without redress. . . . Tak 
a piano, for instance. The agreement price is, say, {5 
With £48 paid up, the instrument can be repossessed if 
there is a breach of the agreement. The hirer gets nothing 
and the owner can have the instrument touched up as th: 
basis for a fresh agreement with another customer, Per. 
fectly legal. . . . I know that in the past certain firms mad: 
the practice of ‘lifting’ whenever there was the oppor 
tunity and amassed fortunes in the doing. But those concer 
were outside the pale of decent business.” It may k, 
but plenty of firms are doing indecent business and thriving 
O2 it. 

As it happens, Miss Ellen Wilkinson is this week intr- 
ducing a Bill dealing with the whole question. It wil 


include a clause to the effect that after a hirer has paid one- § 


third of the total rent, he may return the goods and terminate 
his responsibility under the contract, and that once the 
one-third is paid the owner cannot repossess without giving 
the hirer seven days’ notice. The latter may then apply 0 
the County Court for relief and the owner must await it 
decisions. Thes2 would be welcome improvements. Becaus 
hire-purchase traders, unlike bankers, frequently do not take 
the trouble to investigate the character and financial position of 
their customers, the rates of interest which they demand i 
order to cover their risks are necessarily extremely high. If 
greater care were taken to determine whether or not th 
customer was in a position to be able to fulfil the obligations 
of the hire-purchase contract, then the question of seizing 
goods owing to lapsed instalments would less frequently 
arise, and, the risks of broken contracts being less, the rates 
of interest required would not be so exorbitant. But it i 
not easy to see how this could be covered by legislation. It 
would, however, be of great assistance to persons unfamiliar 
with business technique if all hire-purchase agreements wert 
legally required to have clearly indicated the actual cash price 
of the goods and the price which they, as hire purchasers, 
had to pay for them. Miss Wilkinson’s Bill, it is understood, 
proposes to include such a requirement. It should also & 
incumbent upon the trader to endeavour to see that hi 
customers fully understand the provisions of the contract t0 
which they are placing their signature. This should save 
both parties a great deal of future trouble. 


Another side of the hire-purchase system which oa al 
counts is most obnoxious is the practice of sending round 
young men from door to door offering goods for sale on hite- 
purchase terms, who, because they rely for their modest liveli- 
hood upon the commissions which they obtain from thes: 
sales, are not over-scrupulous in their methods, and tend t 
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foe unwanted goods on weak-minded or kind-hearted, yet 
owilling, hirers. It is most desirable and should certainly 
rove possible to regulate this practice by legislation. 

In the past the hire-purchase system has not brought 
wmmitigated blessings. In the United States it had by 1929 
sown so extensively that it may be regarded as having been 
in important contributory cause of the unparalleled depth 
of the economic depression which that country then suffered. 
The system probably did damage not so much by the dan- 
erous credit inflation which it tended to create in the years 
of prosperity as by the accentuation of the slump once this 
tad set in. For when the great crash came, and incomes and 
capital had been drastically reduced, the bulk of all the avail- 
thle resources of a large section of the American people went 
in paying off hire-purchase instalments instead of entering 
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into current consumption. On the other hand, as a means 
of reviving prosperity after a period of depression the hire- 
purchase system might prove most efficacious, for it would 
enable consumption to increase before the income level was 
restored, and this would stimulate production which would 
react favourably upon employment and incomes. 

Thus the system proves to be a double-edged weapon, 
accentuating a depression during its first incidence only to 
lend its forces later to build up what it had helped to strike 
down. 

The Attorney-General, replying recently to a question 
in Parliament, said that the Lord Chancellor was considering 
the desirability of holding an enquiry into certain aspects of 
the hire-purchase system. It is to be hoped that consideration 
will be followed by action. It is fully time. 


VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—IX 


[The writer is one of the youngest beneficed clergy in the London area}. 


BOUT ten years ago—I myself was then eighteen—a 
book appeared written by H. R. L. Sheppard, entitled 
The Impatience of a Parson. I remember that book well ; 
i{ created quite a stir at the time, and those of us who were 
thinking of ordination saw the dawn of new hope for the 
Church. But the years have passed, and still our divine 
discontent remains unsatisfied. What message have we for 
the world while the Church itself remains disunited ? How 
can I proclaim the good news of Jesus Christ when Anglicans 
still close their pulpits to Free Churchmen, and when we 
may not meet at the Lord’s Table? If only Christendom 
could learn that Love is a more important Christian virtue 
than Faith, we should not find broken heads as the result 
of a Church conflict in Yugoslavia, nor the restrained and 
distant politeness between our own denominations. Unless 
the Churches can learn to co-operate wholeheartedly, I 
might as well put up my shutters and sell my church building 
for a motor-coach garage or, what would be more appro- 
priate, an aeroplane hangar. Love is the greatest evidence 
of a true apostolic succession, and without it the Church has 
no right to speak to the world, 


Furthermore, the Church must give a lead. We want 
leadership within the Church or we ourselves must be allowed 
tolead. For far too long the Church has been “‘ fiddling ”’ 
with trivialities while Rome has been burning. Men and 
women will ignore a Church which has no convictions, but 
they will gladly listen to a Church which has the courage 
of its convictions, even if some of them should later prove 
to be wrong. The Church should be the conscience of the 
State, but in practice the State seems to be the conscience 
of the Church. What is the use of our saying: “ Because 
there is none other that fighteth for us, but only Thou, 
0 God,” if our Bishops add the words sotto voce “ plus a 
strong Air Force, a reinforced Army, a well-equipped Navy.” 
If we do not believe that God is almighty nor that His ways 
are ways of peace, then in the name of common honesty 
let us have the decency to play the hypocrite no longer. 
We can accept or reject a definite claim to leadership, but 
our failure is assured if there is no leadership at all. 


The function of the Church is to produce that society 
in which the Christian standards are accepted, and in which 
the continuing revelation of the will of God is recognised 
as the only source of true well-being, but in practice our main 
interest still seems to be the size of last week’s collection or 
the destination of the Sunday School treat. We are so 
busily occupied in conserving our own existence that we 
have no time to take statesmanlike responsibility for our 
neighbourhood. We fritter away our time in secondary 
activities. The whole drag of normal parochial routine is 
towards non-essentials. 

I am convinced that if the Church is ever again to become 
a force that counts in the country, it needs to learn that 





Christ died to form neither a social club nor an amusement 
centre. He died to bring in the Kingdom of God, and all 
life must find expression in Him. The Church should be 
the natural cultural centre for the community, with an 
appeal to the whole of man, spiritual, mental, physical. If 
my Church does not become the natural training ground for 
Christian citizenship, I shall have failed in my duty to my 
God and to my country. I may run as many services as I 
can, I may make my name as a preacher, I may become a 
*“‘ popular parson,” but unless the success of my church is 
reflected in an increased Christian awareness in the parish, 
I have wasted my time. That is where I see the real challenge 
to the Church in these days. Too much of our activity is 
directed inward to ourselves instead of outward to the 
world, 


‘What do we expect to happen if the normal young man 
of today is introduced to the fellowship of an ordinary 
church ? He will probably, first of all, be invited to a 
social, which apparently has maintained its existence only 
in religious circles! Having met there the other young people 
who attend the church, he will begin to discover that com- 
munal ramblings on summer evenings are an essential part 
of fellowship, replaced in winter by working parties that 
wind bandages to be sent to the mission field! Every 
week-night can be occupied in attending meetings of societies 
for the promotion of this or the prevention of that, and at 
each and all of them he will meet the same coterie of the 
elect. Is that the way to capture the spirit of adventure 
that exists in youth today as much as ever it did? I am 
not a bit surprised that, bored by this dull and unimaginative 
programme, the young man will begin to look elsewhere for 
satisfaction and expression. If I honestly felt the life of 
the Church was adequately presented in the average parish, 
I would throw up Christianity and become a Fascist or a 
Communist. They at least demand the allegiance of the 
complete personality and they are convinced that their gospel 
can transform the world. But I know that Christianity is a 
more radical revolution than either Fascism or Communism. 
It goes deeper. Its message changes not only conditions 
but people. Any other panacea fails because it leaves a 
man’s character fundamentally unchanged. Selfishness and 
fear can exist in a Soviet or a Fascist State, but cannot 
exist in the Kingdom of God. That they do exist in the 
Church is our condemnation, for that shows that the Church 
has been busy with lesser things than bringing in the Kingdom, 
and in these days of crises the lesser things must be forgotten 
so that the Church may find its soul again. 


Until we cease to think that people have to be bribed 
into the Kingdom of God, our challenge will fall on deaf 
ears. Christianity captures me, as I believe it will capture 


every ordinary man and woman, when its challenge is one 
of utter self-abandonment in the service of Jesus Christ, 
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We, who are young, have always been ready to respond to 
the call of a big enough object and, having been shown the 
vision, we will gladly give ourselves to help to build that 
new world for which Christ gave Himself. 

I have no use for a Church which is a “ blessed company 
of faithful people,” sheltering from the world in an exclusive 
Christian society. The Church exists to make the world 
Christian ; every Christian therefore should be a propagating 
cell of vital religion, working at all times by word and deed 
to extend Christ’s kingdom. God knows the world is in a 
sorry state enough that I dare not think of our condemnation 
if the Church fails now. If :t thinks only of its own eternal 
salvation, it can forget the world with all its desperate need— 
and in so doing commit suicide. It can fortify its sanctuaries, 
barricade itself from the world and sing plaintively : “ Hold 


== 
the fort for I am coming.” As if there were not other wa 

of holding the fort than sitting inside! But if we beliey 
that Christ gave His Church to the world, we can on 
think again in terms of our own security or success. Then 
we can forget ourselves, and our paltry disagreements, our 
prides and prejudices, for our object is not to maintain our 
own existence but to transform the world. 

I could never have given myself to the ministry of the 
Church if I felt it was nothing more than a pious institutioy 
grafted on to our national life. I pin all my hopes for the 
future to the Church, but to the Church reborn. Js the 
Church willing to give itself utterly that it may be rebom 
as the spirit of Christ sweeping through the world an 
bringing in His reign of love? Is the Church willing tg 
die that it may truly live ? 


A MOTHER-IN-LAW 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


ONESTLY, the more I think of them the less I am 
able to find out who of those two has lost his reason, 
Signor Ponza or his mother-in-law. 
One of them must be mad—everyone in Valdana agrees on 
this point—but which of the two ? It just happens that . 
But let me first explain that although I am an entire stranger 
amongst the people of Valdana, I cannot but feel sympathy 
with them for their dismay since those two strange persons 
arrived in the quiet and usually happy little town. I 
sympathise with them because—although I am not concerned 
with the terrible blow which seems to have struck one of 
those two creatures to the point of making the other one lose 


her mind—I don’t think it is fair of them to keep a whole town © 


in suspense and anguish by so behaving that it is quite impos- 
sible to find out who says the truth and who is under the spell 
of some hallucination. Can you imagine us meeting them 
almost every day in the street (Valdana has only one main 
street where we all meet) knowing that one of the two is mad, 
watching them pass, trying to scrutinise their faces and never 
being able to say for certain which of the two is insane ? 
Perhaps, you may say to yourself, it’s she—but then, 
immediately afterwards, you think it might be the reverse, so 
that if I had anything to do with the Police I would order them 
both to quit the town. 

But I am not the Police and this is what has happened. 
Three months ago Signor Ponza, who holds a government 
post and has been sent from Rome, arrived at Valdana. 
immediately rented a small flat on the fifth floor of “ The 
Beehive,” the large new building on the outskirts of the town. 
A large balcony overlooks the fields, while three small win- 
dows open out on the yard. At one of these windows hangs 
a long, thin rope and a basket ; by lowering the basket to the 
ground it is possible to bring up provisions and small parcels 
left by the traders, thus avoiding the long flight of stairs. 

But Signor Ponza has also rented another flat, this time 
close to the centre of the town, which, he said, would be taken 
up by Signora Frola, his mother-in-law. 

This has set the people of Valdana wondering : Why these 
two flats? If a mother cannot live apart from her married 
daughter, she usually goes and stays with her son-in-law 
but if—as in the present case—she has found it imperative to 
follow her daughter to the same town and yet has decided to 
take a separate flat, it is quite obvious that there is something 
wrong in the family. “ That man must be a brute ”*—thought 
everyone at Valdana—and all the sympathies automatically 
swung in favour of the woman. Of course—they said— 
she may have her faults, too, but would any decent man torbid 
his mother-in-law sharing his flat? Besides, Signor Ponza’s 
appearances are all against him: short, rather thickly built, 
with an almost African dark complexion, wiry hair, thick 
eyebrows and a prominent threatening moustache, he is 
certainly not likely to win the immediate sympathies of those 
who meet him for the first time. On the contrary, the tittle 


He ° 


middle-aged white-haired woman, frail and sad-looking, js 
the image of sweetness and kindness, and everybody feels 
quite sure that she must be terribly unhappy under the rule of 
such a man, who even prevents her (as it has been found out) 
from calling at her daughter’s flat. 

Yet—to make matters even stranger—the old woman has 
never been heard to say a single word against her son-in-law; 
on the contrary she seems grieved at the idea that anybody 
might think badly of him and is all eager to tell everyone 
what a good husband he is to his wife, what a devoted son 
he has proved to herself . . . Yes, really a most devoted and 
exceptionally good-hearted son, whose only fault—if fault 
may be—is perhaps an exaggerated love for his wife. But— 
she would add—after all, is there anything wrong in a man 
trying to have a wife all to himself and being jealous even 
of her mother ? Jealousy ? No, it wasn’t ordinary, common 
jealousy ; it was a very different feeling, a feeling of intense 
love which could hardly be called a fault. Was it selfishness 
then? Of course not; can a man be called selfish who 
devotes himself entirely to a woman? No, he had merely 
built a close world round a woman, a world which he would 
not even allow her mother to force open. That is why she 
had resigned herself to living apart from her, although calling 
on her once a day and talking to her from the yard below, 

“ How are you today, Tildina ?” 

* Quite well, Mother, and you ? ” 

“ Excellent, darling. Now send down the basket.” 

And the little basket would come down carrying a note 
with the news of the day. That was their only meeting. 
For four years this had gone on, the old woman calling each 
day and each day carrying away the note sent her through 
the basket, wishing her daughter goodbye and again dis- 
appearing at the corner of the street, resigned and satisfied. 

At Valdana, however, nobody could really believe the 
strange story. The ladies of the town (mainly the wives of 
her son-in-law’s colleagues) had called on Signora Frola 
and had started gossiping, the gossip at last reaching Signor 
Ponza, who—fearing the worst—decided that an “ important 
confession ”” was due, to clear his position. He sent 4 
word to the ladies whom he knew to be most friendly with 
his mother-in-law, asking them to receive him. Almost 
choked by emotion, his eyes deeper and gloomier than ever, 
grasping in his hand a white handkerchief with which to 
wipe his perspiration, he begged the ladies to keep a secret, 
a very important secret which he would have preferred to 
keep to himself but now felt forced to reveal. His mother 
in-law, he said, was mad. Yes, she had become insane 
four years ago, when she heard of the death of her daughter. 
The shock was too great for her and from that day she refused 
to believe that her daughter had gone for ever, swearing that 
she was still alive. It had been impossible to convince het 
of the contrary, and out of charity for that distressed mothet 
he had thought it wiser to keep her illusion alive and to let 
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per believe that his first wife was still alive. Yet, he added, 
it was not her daughter but his second wife who was living 
vith him now and who too, out of sympathy for the poor 
woman, bad agreed to appear at the window each day and 
write the little note. 

The good ladies of the town were staggered : several of 
them could hardly refrain their emotion and they all assured 
signor Ponza of their sympathy for him, renewing their 
romise 10 keep the secret all to themselves. Somewhat 
reassured by their words, Signor Ponza left the house, but 
yo sooner had he gone, than Signora Frola was announced. 
She too had a secret to tell them, a very great secret. 
ofcourse they must swear to keep their lips sealed to everyone 
or it might ruin the person who was dearest to her in the 
world, her excellent son-in-law ; it might ruin his whole 
career, she said gravely, if it were known outside. And the 
gcret was that Signor Ponza, the painstaking, sober, hard- 
working Government official, was mad. He had’ become 
insane four years ago, when the idea had suddenly got into 
his brain that his wife was dead. The shock had been too 
seat for him and from that day he was telling everyone 
that she had passed away and that her death had sent his 
mother-in-law insane. ‘He is quite convinced, the poor 
fellow, that his wife has gone to a nursing home from which 
che has never come back,” added the old lady with a sob, 
“and his mind has become so unhinged that, when she actually 
came back from the home, we had to stage another marriage 
with the help of relatives and friends, and make him believe 
that he was really marrying another woman.” “Recently,” 
concluded Signora Frola, unable to refrain her emotion, 
“the tragedy has become even greater, for I believe he has 
recovered and he is fully aware that /is wife is the same 
person as the first one, but in his mad jealousy he does not 
want anyone to approach her, not even her mother, and keeps 
her almost a recluse in the flat. And in the meantime, unfor- 
tunately,” she sighs, “‘ my daughter must allow everyone 
to believe that she is no longer herself, while in my turn I 
must allow everyone to believe that I am mad, merely because 
I say that my daughter is still alive. Can you understand, 
ladies, the terrible position of a mother who can only see 
her daughter through a window on the top floor of a building 
and let her son-in-law believe that he has married another 
woman? Yet I could find no other solution, and here I 
am, aS you see me, accused of being insane for the sake of 

him who is really mad. Can you uncerstand, ladies ? ” 

Of course the ladies could not understand, nor could 
anyone, nor can I, however much I have tried ever since to 
solve this baffing problem. Why not ask the wife? you 
may ask. Yes, but can the wife be trusted when she swears 
that she is the second wife ? Or is she, too, sheltering her 
husband’s hallucination ? Besides, how can anyone approach 
her when she refuses to open the door of the flat, saying that 
she is scared of meeting Signora Frola ? 

In the meantime Signor Ponza is equally convinced. 
“Sacrifice,” he says, “‘ Sacrifice.” Yes, but supposing he 
is really mad ? Everyone in town would like to know how 
matters stand, and when they see the two going along together, 
80 friendly and so kind to each other, nobody would think 
that one of them is mad. Or are they both insane ? 

Often Signora Frola calls at the office of Signor Ponza 
and they go out shopping or for a walk together : they are on 
the best of terms : they seem perfectly pleased to be together 
and to exchange those courtesies which one expects only 
amongst people thoroughly in sympathy with each other : 
ifshe is tired, she gently leans on his arm and they both go 
along the street followed by hundreds of perplexed eyes 
who still wonder . . . who is really insane ? Where is the 
truth and where is the shadow ? Or is there more than one 
truth, perhaps ? To answer this, one has first to be able to 

answer: Who is mad, Signor Ponza or his mother-in-law ? 
And so far the problem is still baffling the little provincial 
town ot Valdana, usually so quiet and so happy. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ANTHONY POWELL 


E are informed that among the more majestic projects 
recently emanating from Hollywood was a scheme 
for a film with life in the Royal Air Force as a background. 
It was understood that some sort of official co-operation 
might be given; but at the last moment an unexpected 
difference of opinion arose. The czars of the movie world 
wanted Mr. Clark Gable to play the hero; the authorities 
of the Air Ministry favoured a British actor for the part : and 
so the movie czars retired to think again. 


No one can visit a cinema or a music-hall, read a magazine 
or the daily paper in England without getting a fair, if some- 
what highly-coloured, picture of what life in America is like. 
Even the least perceptive of observers in this country are 
beginning to realise that the Americans are different, colossally 
different, from ourselves or any of the other races of Europe. 
The old-fashioned view of Americans, the sort of thing to 
be found in the back numbers of Punch, is passing. The 
boisterous vandals of Mark Twain have yielded place to 
Mr. Thurber’s inhibited rotarians. 


But if we are slowly beginning to guess something of the 
people on the far side of the Atlantic, there is little or no 
indication that the same thing is happening with regard to 
ourselves in America. Sharp enough about all sorts of 
matters, the average American finds the greatest difficulty in 
envisaging any wide divergence from the behaviour to which 
he is himself accustomed. In England foreigners are ex- 
pected, indeed even encouraged, to behave oddly; in the 
United States any deviation from the custom of the country 
is a perpetual source of surprise to everyone. 


This accounts for the extraordinary bursts of popularity 
and disfavour which Great Britain enjoys on the other side. 
If Americans had a clearer idea of what we were like they 
might not be so fond of us, but at least we should not make 
them so cross when we tehave unexpectedly. This lack of 
understanding is due to the unenquiring nature of the American 
point of view. The inhabitants of California are scarcely 
more interested in how people live in Kentucky than in how 
they live in Kent. They know that the former are more or 
less like themselves. Why should not the latter bear an 
equally close resemblance ? 


And to make matters worse the screen shows them English- 
men who not only look, move and talk like Americans, but 
very often actually are Americans, so that the more convinced 
the American public becomes that the only barrier between 
them and us is our haughty reserve, the angrier they are when 
something happens that shows British public opinion runs 
in a diametrically opposite direction to public opinion in the 
States. In this way Anglo-American relations are prejudiced. 


But to get back to Mr. Gable, if someone who had just 
written a play about the British Army or Navy asked for advice 
as to whom they should have for a leading man and one 
replied : “ Of course, the ideal actor would be Sacha Guitry,” 
or ‘“‘ What a pity it is not a musical show when Richard 
Tauber is such a naval type,” mild surprise would almost 
certainly be expressed. And yet M. Guitry and Herr Tauber 
would no doubt sustain the rd/es of, say, a major in Military 
Intelligence or a surgeon-rear-admiral, respectively, with at 
least as much verisimilitude as Mr. Gable acting an English 
flight-captain. After all one would admit that Mr. John 
Gielgud, talented as he is, would not be ideally suitable to 
strut the boards an officer of U.S. Marines. 


In short, if they want to make a picture of the American 
Air Force by all means employ an American box-office 
draw, but let Britons with all their failings be portrayed with 
all their failings by British actors. It will be better for all 


in the long run and will not sow the seeds of those fearful 
heart-burnings which are the harvest of British behaviour 
misunderstood. 
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SETTLING DOWN IN SOUTH AMERICA 


—=—=>= 





By SYBIL VINCENT 


[F “ he little knows of England who only England knows ” 
he also knows nothing of British settlers who has only 
seen them in a British Colony or Dominion, and not in 
South America. Of course, there are British settlers all 
over the rest of the world but they are either so few and 
scattered that it is impossible to generalise, or else living 
in the midst of orientals they stick to their own manner 
of life automatically. South America is the only place 
where thousands of Englishmen have settled into a foreign 
yet European civilisation. 

The first thing you realise in South America is that most 
of the conventional ideas about Englishmen abroad are 
completely wrong. The first cliché to be exploded is that 
we are rotten linguists. Young men who work out there 
seem to pick up Spanish amazingly quickly. More 
important is the discovery that, far from being un- 
adaptable, Englishmen become completely Chilian or 
Colombian, or whatever the name of the republic may be, 
in an amazingly short time. The theory that wherever an 
Englishman may be and however many years he may live 
abroad he never accepts foreign standards of life is nonsense 
in South America. I don’t mean that he loses his British 
integrity, his strong card in business out there. But as far 
as everyday life is concerned the Britisher settles down 
before the Germans and Italians, who form such a huge 
proportion of the colonists in the A.B.C. countries—the 
Argentine, Brazil and Chile—know they have left home. 

Chile with its distinct English and German centres for 
colonisation, is a perfect example. I happened to spend 
Easter in the German section. It was almost impossible 
not to believe you were in Bavaria except for the snow- 
capped volcanoes that rose above the wooded lakes. The 
little hotel was a complete copy of a Bavarian gasthaus. 
We ate completely German food, nothing but German was 
spoken, the place was crowded with people taking walks, 
admiring the scenery and doing everything in the manner 
peculiar to the German on holiday. Yet except for a few 
older people they were Chilian born. The German settlers 
must have chosen the Chilian lakes to remind them of home. 
It is the only part of South America that is the least like 
any part of Europe. 

None of my English friends had planned such a national 
sort of Easter holiday. They had long ago realised that 
while there are a great many disadvantages in South America, 
the terrible slowness of everything, the frequent discomfort, 
the sameness and isolation—there is another side. Provided 
you don’t expect their customs, habits, food or houses to 
be the same as at home you can have quite a good time with 
South Americans and live like the best on a salary that would 
mean suburban obscurity in England. The British contri- 
bution to any good-sized South American town is a country 
club with lawn-tennis courts and a golf course. The founders 
were British but the local inhabitants are members as well. 

The United States citizen’s inability to settle down in 
South America has been a break for hundreds of Englishmen. 
As a general rule Yankees only do well out there if they 
have a fairly interesting or important job or live in a colony 
like one of the huge United States copper mines, which 
are complete Middle Western small towns transplanted to 
the top of the Andes. They won’t stand the monotony 
of minor posts in isolated places. The leading South 
American cable company owned by the United States 
employs something like 80 per cent. Britishers. This 
80 per cent. does not all come from the British Isles. It 
includes Australians and Canadians, so it is not just a ques- 
tion of being born in an overcrowded island. 

Strictly speaking, these men who come to South America 





on sO many years’ contract cannot be classed as Settlers 
The numerous British employees of banks and businesses 
or the amazing Lancashire contingent who sell Mancheste; 
goods in the most inaccessible Andean villages cannot ¢j 
but all their working life will be spent there and possi, 
their old age as well. After a few years there is little 
of a job at home. They’ve got out of touch with th; 
in England, although with their knowledge of local conditions 
they are fairly certain of employment in South America, 

Unless a young man brings a wife with him from England 
he will probably marry a local girl. All over South Ametica, 
but especially in the tropical north, where the women ap 
almost orientally secluded, English husbands, with mop 
modern ideas, are in great demand. Ever since the days 
when many of the British battalions who came to fight fo; 
Bolivar, decided to settle in South America when the Wy 
of Independence was over, the British seem to have ha 
a peculiar genius for marrying into the best and riches 
South American families, assimilating South America 
family life and producing numerous offspring. Everywher 
one meets their descendants, people with names like Ros 
or Hunter or Morgan who can’t speak a word of English 
and appear completely South American in every way. 

But it does not take that time to make a good South 
American from British stock. Englishmen with: South 
American wives nearly all see South America as the future 
of their children. 
although the exchange control such as exists in Colombia, 
Chile and Ecuador which forbids even salaries paid by British 
firms being taken out of the country, makes this very difficult, 
Still, those who cannot do not worry very much. 

There was the British Consul whose fourteen-year-old son 
hardly understood a word of English. “I had hoped to 
send him to Wellington,” he told me, “ but perhaps it’s just 
as well the exchange restrictions make it impossible. Of 
course, I’ll take him home for a trip sometime so that he’l 
learn English properly and know what it’s like, but after 
all he’s got far more future out here. Apart from this 
country being so undeveloped, my wife’s family has any 
amount of pull, and I can’t boast of much at home. It’ 
really better for him to feel he belongs out here than being 
half and half.” He was probably right. Earlier that day 
I had been talking to an Englishman who is cattle farming 
in Colombia and can count on a yearly profit of 25 per cent. 
It is rather an endurance feat as the temperature in his 
part of the Cauca Valley is generally round about 100 nn 
the shade. But the Consul’s boy with his mixture of Scottish 
and tropical blood could undertake a similar venture without 
anything like the same discomfort. 

If the Consul’s wife had been British, by combining the 
small percentage of money they could send home at a great 
loss of its value, with contributions from English relations, 
the boy would have somehow gone to a British school. But 
they would probably still see his future in South America 
Technically South American as well as British by nationality, 
the youngsters born out there usually return and then th 
whole family probably remains. 

English women also settle surprisingly well into South 
American life. I travelled out with an English woman 
whose husband’s job had taken them all over South America. 
She was the grumbling type and certainly she had something 
to grumble at this time. She was in for three years a 
Buenaventura, a particularly unpleasant Pacific port, where 
it rains every day in the year as well as being unbearably 
hot, and apart from the docks there is practically nothing but 
a tin-roofed bamboo-walled negro town. But she did not 
want to go home. “ Life’s so much easier out here.” 








Some try to send them home to school, jf 
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MUSIC 


The Little Season at Covent Garden 





BALLET on ice having proved more of a frost than its promoters 
designed, the management of Covent Garden has summoned a 
company of English operatic artists who were on tour in the 
North, and happened to have a fortnight available, to stop the 
gar temporarily. I was amused to see that this event was 
announced in one of the daily papers as an unusual treat for 
Londoners—as though opera in English were not available 
during eight months of the year at Sadler’s Wells. In the 
circumstances it was not to be expected that the performances 
would cut much ice in the way of production and finish. But 
those that I saw were reasonably good in all but one important 
respect, and some of the individual performances were quite 
as good as those we have heard in the same operas during the 
“grand ” season. The weakest point of this company is the 
orchestra. Eight first, six second violins, four violas and two 
each of violoncellos and basses do not make a strong or well- 
balanced string-consort. The wind at more or less full strength 
was not only too powerful, but too often blew where it, and not 
the composer, listed. With such an orchestra Wagner and 
Humperdinck were bound to come off badly. 

In Tristan and Isolda Miss Eva Turner gave a first-rate 
performance. Her glorious voice and her Italian experience 
combined to make this one of the best-sung Isoldas I have 
heard. She did not attempt the heroic, as Mme. Leider does, 
but was content to be the woman. The dramatic urgency of 
her voice, however, prevented her singing from being merely 
bland and beautiful and without emotional excitement. Her 
intelligent acting, both vocal and physical, and her admirable 
enunciation contributed to the sum total of a remarkable 
performance. Nor did she seem put out by the substitution 
at the last moment of a German Tristan in place of the only 
English singer who, it seems, can tackle the part. In the 
circumstances it is perhaps kinder to pass over Herr Pistor’s 
singing without criticism, and the only members of the cast 
who distinguished themselves were Mr. Norman Walker as 
King Mark and M. Octave Dua who gave a perfect little 
performance as the shepherd. , 

Hansel and Gretel might be described as a child’s idea of 
what a Wagnerian music-drama should be, and, although 
the disparity between the simple folky tunes and their symphonic 
treatment always seems slightly ridiculous, the work has a 
real charm that explains and justifies its popularity. Miss 
Maggie Teyte made what I understand to be her last appearance 
as Hansel, which is a pity; for she plays the part extremely 
well. Miss Olive Dyer’s Gretel is well known “in another 
place,” and, though her voice is too tiny for Covent Garden, 
her child-like stature and, still more, her child-like stare of 
dewy-eyed innocence make her the ideal interpreter of the 
part. Miss Willis’s ogreish Witch and Mr. Noble’s Peter 
were both excellent. 

In Rigoletto again most of the voices were too small for the 
theatre. Mr. Fear’s sounded tired, as well it might after 
singing the three baritone parts in Tales of Hoffmann on the 
previous night. But his Rigoletto was much better than some 
we have heard from Italian singers at Covent Garden. He 
knows not only how to phrase Verdi’s melody, but also how to 
sing the recitatives naturally so that they make sense. In 
both these respects he was well matched by Mr. Heddle 
Nash, whose voice is rather too light for the Duke’s music 
—a defect which could not be remedied by forcing it or by 
over-acting. Miss Noel Eadie’s Gilda was also admirable. 
Her voice is pure and well tuned, and, though it proved too 
weak in power for her great dramatic outburst in the last 
Act where Gilda needs the voice of a Leonora to surmount 
the tempest, her singing was quite first-rate. Miss Edith 
Furmedge, the Maddalena, has an ample voice, but here, as 

in her performances of Brangdne and the Mother in Hansel, 
her inability to mate her words and music so that they sound 
natural, stood out by contrast with the other principals. The 
minor parts, always excepting the Sparafucile of Mr. Allin, 
suffered from this defect in an even more pronounced degree. 
Some of the courtiers were downright comical. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY. 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 
**Un Carnet de Bal.’’ At Studio Oae——** Stand-in.”’ 
Tivoli 

THE cinema’s unique ability to create its own geography 
and its own time-factors is bound to lead not infrequently 
into an exploitation of these gifts, not merely in technique 
but more particularly in a grand parade of stars with varied 
pulls on the box-office. Hence such films as Grand Hotel, 
Dinner at Eight and If I Had a Million, all of which use a 
simple and essentially slender central theme as a basis for 
a cross-section of a number of separate human incidents. 
Such films are almost bound to be entertaining in part, but so 
far they have never succeeded in taking shape from the arbitrary 
mould in which they are cast. The threads of each individual 
story resolutely refuse to wind on to the central spool, and 
the resulting tangle is finally cut through, not, as might content 
us, by the dread Fate with the abhorred shears, but by the 
petulant scissors of the producer. 


Such, too, is the ultimate effect of Un Carnet de Bal, and it 
is rather as a collection of well-directed shorts that it can most 
fairly be criticised. Its central theme is the story of a widow, 
childless and still young, who in her solitude voyages the 
world to see what has become of the lovers whose names 
she finds on a twenty-year-old dance programme. She finds 
indeed that she would have done better to abide by a famous 
decision—Nous nirons plus au bois, les lauriers sont coupés— 
but that is incidental, for her story is but an easy excuse for the 
splendid acting of all the major film stars of France—each one 
safely relegated to a separate compartment. They are a 
magnificent constellation. Harry Baur, Raimu, Jouvet, 
Francoise Rosay, Pierre Blanchar, Fernandel and the rest, 
snatch at golden opportunities and present an admirable 
panorama of French dramatic art. 


At the 


Duvivier’s direction is brilliant, often sensitive and poignant. 
There is a wonderful sequence depicting a crazed mother 
who refuses to believe that her son died twenty years ago, and 
lives in hourly self-deception awaiting his return. Rosay’s 
performance here is in any case terrific ; she is unquestionably 
the finest film actress in Europe today. Another great moment, 
of the Grand Guignol genre, comes with the performance of 
Pierre Blanchar as an exceedingly shady doctor in the dock dis- 
trict of Marseilles. The scene in his dilapidated consulting room 
works up inexorably to a fearful climax of epilepsy and murder, 
and his acting challenges Rosay’s for the honours of the film. 
Duvivier has photographed every shot with the camera tilted 
at an angle, and has added to the human tragedy the sight 
and sound of the dockside cranes outside the windows, as a 
sinister chorus to an incident which is strong enough meat 
for any cinema audience. 


There is much that matures gratefully in the mind after 
a first seeing of Un Carnet de Bal—not least its technical 
excellences. The widow’s memories of that far-off ball 
are beautifully staged in superimpositions of white dresses 
and white draperies, a waltz in slow-motion to the finely- 
wrought music of Maurice Jaubert. Here the perfection 
of technique should make Hollywood clutch anxiously at 
its laurels. But a formal coherence is never achieved, and 
Marie Beli, as the questing widow, has the almost impossible 
task of acting as a lay-figure in most of the incidents. She 
remains too cold, too statuesque, too unadaptable to the 
changing scene; but we must thank her for her visits, for 
some of them have given us more than a passing pleasure. 


Stand-in is. a joyous and nonsensical Hollywood fantasia. 
It reveals, but not too closely, the more amusing secrets of 
the studios, and the chicaneries of film finance. It allows 
Leslie Howard and Joan .Blondell to exercise their muscles, 
their acting abilities, and their personal charm, all of which 
are quite considerable. The scene of the continental director 
demanding real edelweiss amid the artificial snow (one heard 
the ghostly echo of Donald Duck from Alpine Climbers) is one 
of the prettiest laughs that Hollywood has ever engineered 
against itself; and the macabre parody of child-prodigies is 
almost savage in its solemn accuracy. 


Basi. WRIGHT. 











ART 


From Anarchy to Abstraction 


Mr. WYNDHAM LEwIs is in a state. There is no denying 
that; and his state is keenly expressed in his paintings, of 
which about fifty are to be seen at the Leicester Galleries. 
But, on the other hand, he still seems to be in the same state 
that he was in during the War. He is still terrified, apparently, 
of the mechanisation of modern life and of the general chaos 
in which the world stands. Moreover, he still uses much the 
same methods to express his horror that he invented over 
twenty years ago and which he has used ever since. The 
condition of puppets to which men are reduced by the inferno 
of the world is the theme of many of the new paintings ; and 
Mr. Lewis makes his robots jump woodenly about the stage. 
But they are the same robots, with almost the same features 
which hopped about in his pictures fifteen years ago. The 
dream element is now stronger than it was; and the symbols 
are for that reason more obscure and the feeling of nightmare 
more intense. But that is the only change which has taken 
place. Whereas in the world which so much terrifies Mr. 
Lewis things have changed more fundamentally. The forces 
of evil are not now those of mere decay and chaos; they are 
organised against the forces of progress on a far grander scale 
than ten or fifteen years ago. In the face of Fascism it is no 
use just throwing up one’s hands and crying horror; the 
only hope is to organise defence against the enemy. And 
therefore the anarchical attitude of Mr. Lewis is not of much 
use. In some of these paintings he tackles tangible problems 
of general concern, as in the Siege of Barcelona, though even 
here the symbolism seems to be unnecessarily obscure; in 
others, as in the Departure of a Princess from Chaos, he gives 
form to a purely personal dream. Many of the portraits, on 
the other hand, apart from showing an astonishing mastery 
of draughtsmanship, are successful as far more simple state- 
ments about human beings. 

Mr. Stanley Spencer, whose two new paintings, Adoration 
of Girls and Adoration of Old Men, form the centre of the 
exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery, seems also incapable 
of shaking off the remains of his negative spirit. In these 
new pictures he seems rather to have fallen back more deeply 
into satire, and though they display, like all his works, an 
astonishing observation of manners and physical character- 
istics they have nearly reached the point of pure caricature. 

The Redfern Gallery have a collection of early paintings 
by Sickert which will delight all his admirers. There is no 
denying Sickert’s immense talents, but somehow the effect 
of a large number of his paintings all of the same type brought 
together in one room is slightly depressing. They are so 
subtle that one has to take them very carefully and individually 
in order to enjoy them, and to be in the right frame of mind 
to do this one has to get over the monotonous impression 
which is produced when one first comes into the room. Per- 
sonally I enjoyed Mr. Frederick Gore’s paintings at the same 
gallery; but for reasons which my highbrow friends will 
regard as deplorable. First of all I have the same taste in 
landscape as Mr. Gore—represented, roughly speaking, by 
Provence and Dorset; and secondly it seems to me that Mr. 
Gore renders the peculiar qualities of these landscapes with 
singular directness and vigour. I should suggest that he 
gets more of the feeling of Provence when he paints thin, as 
in From the Rocks, than when he paints thick, as in Mas de la 
Fontaine: and that he is exceptionally successful in giving 
the deserted quality of southern French streets, for instance 
in Tarascon. But then, I shall be told, this is all literature, 
and has nothing to do with painting. 

The Mayor Gallery should be visited not because it contains 
any great works of art, but because it has a series of toys of 
the greatest ingenuity. They are by Calder and are called 
Mobiles. They consist of complicated mechanisms of wires 
on which are suspended balls and discs of every kind, so finely 
balanced that when shaken or started off in any way they 
perform gyrations of which it can be said, if ever the words 
have any application, that their movements are beautiful. 
The rhythmic swing of the flexible wires and the dancing of 
the balls are as complicated and as finely executed as the 
steps in any ballet. Those who are disturbed by the content 
of the various kinds of painting discussed above will be quickly 
soothed by this flight of four-dimensional abstraction. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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PARTEISCHULEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondentea] 


Dré Parteischule ist keine Erfindung des Dritten Reiches 
Lange vor dem Kriege hatte die Sozialdemokratische Parte; 
eine solche Schule eingerichtet, deren Lehrerin keine Seringere 
als Rosa Luxemburg war. Nach dem Kriege hatte auch die 
Kommunistische Partei eine solche Schule eingerichtet, in 
welcher der Nachwuchs der Bewegung erfasst und Politisch 
wie wissenschaftlich geschult werden sollte. Jetzt, im fiinften 
Jahre ihrer Herrschaft, beginnt auch die Nationalsozialistigch. 
Deutsche Arbeiter Partei an die Errichtung einer Parteischule 
zu gehen, die naturgemass an Aufmachung und Quantiti 
alle bisherigen Versuche, aus Menschen Politiker zu machen, 
weit hinter sich lasst. 
Es ist in letzter Zeit iber den Aufbau dieser Nazi Partei- 
schule viel gefliistert worden. Aber erst in den letzten Tagen 
hat Herr Ley, der Reichsorganisationsleiter der N.S.D.AP, 
den Schriftleitern der deutschen Presse und damit der Offen:. 
lichkeit einen Uberblick iiber alle Plane dieser Art gegeben, 
Die Ausbildung beginnt beim Kinde. Die ausgewahttey 
Jungen kommen im Alter von zwolf Jahren auf die sogenannt. 
Adolf-Hitler-Schule, von denen es in Zukunft in jedem Gay 
eine Schule, also insgesamt 32, geben wird. Die Auswahl 
ist cine strenge. Hitler-Jugend und Ortsgruppenleiter werden 
die Jungen vorschlagen, Kreis-, Gau-und Reichs-Leitung 
werden das ‘‘ Menschenmaterial ” noch einmal sieben. Bisher 
wurden fast 40 per cent. der Jungen von der Reichsleitung 
zuriickgewiesen. Der Dienst oder Unterricht dauert sechs 
Jahre ; er wird in Form von Arbeitsgemeinschaften, Kollegs 
und Seminaren erteilt. Priifungen finden nicht statt. Die 
Klassen werden fiir das Verhalten des cinzelnen Schiiers oder 
Rekruten verantwortlich gemacht. Jede Schule umfasst 600 
interne und 300 externe Schiller, die auch ausserhalb dienen, 
Als Achtzehnjahriger wird der Jiingling einen siebenjahrigen 
Dienst in den ‘“‘ anderen Schulen des Lebens ”’ antreten, der 
ihn durch den Arbeitsdienst, die Armee und das Berufsleben 
fiihrt. Hat er sich auch diese Zeit tadellos gehalten, dann 
darf er sich, 25 Jahre alt, ‘ freiwillig’’ als Ordensjunker 
melden. Der Dienst in den Ordensburgen umfasst weitere 
vier Jahre. Zuerst kommt der Junker auf die Ordensburg 
Créssinsee in Pommern. Dort wird Fliegen, Leichtathletik, 
Rassenlehre, Reiten, Wassersport gelehrt und getrieben. Das 
zweite Jahr gehort der Ordensburg Vogelsang. Hier wird— 
auf der gréssten Sportanlage der Welt mit. 96 Quadratkilome- 
tern—ausschliesslich Leichtathletik geiibt. Ferner soll auf 
geistigen Gebiet die Rassenlehre ‘“‘ vertieft*’ werden. Das 
dritte Jahr sicht den Junker auf der Ordensburg Sonthofen 
im Allgaéu. Hier wird in zehn Alpenhitten vornehmlich 
Bergsport betrieben. Schliesslich gelangt der junge Mann 
auf die Ordensburg Marienburg in Ostpreussen. Hier wind 
aber die sportliche Betaétigung etwas zurticktreten zugunsten 
einer ‘“ geistigen Ausrichtung auf die Ost-Probleme.” Hat 
der rassisch vorgebildete Landsknecht diese Schulen und 
Ordensjahre geistig und kérperlich rtistig tiberstanden, dann 
gelangt er auf die Hochschule am Chiemsee fiir die letzten fin 
Jahre, bevor er endgitltig zum Parteiftihrer bef6rdert wird 
Die Hochschule am Chiemsee wird sich in vier Gruppen 
gliedern : Das Forschungsinstitut mit Bibliothek, die Akademie 
mit der Lehrererzichungsanstalt, ein Lager mit 600 Mann 
fiir jene Stamm-Mannschaften, die alljahrlich hier einen 
Monat Weltanschauungs-Kurs abzudienen haben, eine Adolf 
Hitler-Schule, wo der praktische Unterricht gelehrt wird. 
Zwischen diesen Kasernenschulen gibt es ferner Querverbin- 
dungen. Die Junker auf den Ordenschulen werden in jedem 
Jahr dreimal auf je einen Monat in die Gaue abkommandiert. 
Dafiir haben die Politischen Leiter vier Wochen Reserve- 
Dienst in den Ordensburgen ; da man alljahrlich so 12.00 
Pol. Leiter erfassen kann, gelangt jeder Pol. Leiter der Naz- 
Partei alle drei Jahre zur “* Auffrischung ” auf eine Ordensbury. 
Ferner werden in den Burgen Stamm-Mannschaften ausgebil- 
det, die zusammen mit den “ Drillmeistern,” Sprachlehreret 
und Sportlehrern den Dienst versehen. Ausserdem soll ™ 
jede Ordensburg ein riesiges Hotel mit 2000 Betten fiir die 
“Kraft durch Freude ”—Organisation angegliedert werden; 
wo innerhalb von 50 Jahren rund 14 Millionen Deutsche 
siebentagigen Erholung abkommandiert werden. Auf diese 
Weise wird zwischen Parteischulen und Urlaubskasernen ei 
inniger Kontakt hergestellt, der sich zum Segen des Drittea 
Reiches unzweifethaft auswirken wird, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


4 Gloucester Example 

Community Councils, whose good work in Galloway was 
recently referred to, are doing not less notable service in 
Gloucestershire. They produce a modest but excellently 
ijustrated quarterly, called Gloucestershire Countryside, price 
13,64. It is not so elaborate or so good as the Sussex monthly 
magazine, but it is an even better model for other counties 
follow. I cannot but think that every couniy, or at any rate 
group of counties, could support a paper of this sort, which 
gts'as a focus for county patriotism, as a source of local 
igformation and as a rallying point for preservation. What an 
interesting paper “‘the Shires,” for example, could support. 
They do not claim that proud name for nothing. So many of 
the interests of Devon and Cornwall are similar that a joint 
magazine for the two counties would be suitable and very 
valuable. Gloucestershire is of particular importance to England 
in general, and indeed to the world, because it embraces the 
very best of the Cotswold villages which are a species not found 
anywhere else in the world. ‘They were made with supreme art 
wut of the soil itself ; and it is for this reason that everyone must 
egret the recent stripping of roofs for export from their native 
place. This is one of the dangers that the Community Council 
isattempting to fend off. Among the more unexpected devotees 
of the Cotswold scene is a community of exiled Germans, the 
Bruderhof, who have established a Christian community of a 
special sort at Ashton Keynes. This is by no means the first 
German community with a special creed that has established 
itself in England. 


Punctual Birds 

Most of us in the country have noticed from time to time 
the nice punctuality of birds. How often, for example, have I 
frst heard the nightingale in a particular clump of bushes on 
Aprilr7th ! The spring migration, however, is very much more 
definite, more slick, than the autumnal drift. We may not be 
able to prognosticate the arrival of the first flock of fieldfares 
within a month or more. This makes the experience of a 
dweller near Exeter the more remarkable. In consecutive years 
the first redwing to visit the garden was seen precisely on 
November 25th. It is not a very common bird in gardens and 
usually postpones its visits to southern England till days of 
harder weather. The owner of the garden is particularly 
lucky (or skilful in the art of attracting birds). Golden-crested 
wrens have appeared and a family of longtailed tits (the only 
small bird that retains the family connexion throughout the 
winter) feeds up against the window in the midst of that delicate 
and lovely creeper, solanum jasminoides. It is a picture that 
makes the mouth water. ‘This year the coming of sudden, 
though belated, frost and snow just preceded the arrival 
of many of the winter migrants, notably woodcock, golden 
plover, and large flocks of green plover. The experience 
which is, I think, not unusual in winter, though very unusual 
in spring, suggests that the birds have some instinctive pre- 
monition of climatic changes. 


* * * * 


Wordsworth Memorial 

Wordsworth’s birthplace is for sale and Gilbert White’s 
Selborne is still under threat from the disciples of speed 
who are without respect for ‘ 
never getting there.’ We may hope and, indeed, expect that 
both places will be saved ‘‘ in perpetuity,’ as ‘we fondly say ; 
and that the Philistines will be conquered. A pilgrimage to 
the Wordsworth country is always worth while; but the 
poet has not had quite happily designed memorials. The 
memorial within the church by which he is buried is notorious. 
lt represents a singularly quaint effort to celebrate the naturalist 
in the poet. He was not, of course, a good naturalist in the 
technical sense, but he was a better botanist, we may suppose, 
than the sculptor or his advisers. The plaque is decorated 
with the flowers that are held to be Wordsworth’s favourites, 
all of them common and lovely flowers. He nursed a particular 
Pride in his ‘‘ discovery” of the lesser celandine, which is 
4 ranunculus, a sort of buttercup. The flower that decorates 
the memorial is the poppy that is generally known as the 


‘the delicate and gentle art of 


greater celandine. It is probably not a native wild flower at 
all; but a garden stray. It is, however, fairly widely spread, 
though not, I should say, at all typical of the Lakes. Not long 
since I found the last old herbalist that I know filling a small 
sack with plants of several sorts ; but the one he particularly 
prized was the greater celandine. It was sovereign in his 
opinion for the curing of warts. The virtue lies in the milky 
juice that marks many of the poppies. 


* * * * 


Poets as Naturalists 


An intense love of the country, such as Wordsworth’s— 
he and Coleridge delighted in Somerset not less than in West- 
morland—does not necessarily involve any particular know- 
ledge of natural history. Very few of the poets have been good 
naturalists. Crabbe is probably the best botanist, and he was 
distinctly learned. Lord de Tabley knew his Cheshire botany— 
especially the brambles and bushes—even better than Crabbe 
knew his Suffolk. Tennyson took immense pain;. He 
regretted late in life that the South Kensington cases of birds 
were not set up in his youth. What little polished phrases 
(such as his “ livelier iris ”) he would have cut if he could have 
put his shortsighted eyes against those eloquent glass cases ! 
But even Tennyson was in no sense an efficient naturalist as 
such, though he observed little things, such as the black 
ashbuds in the front of March, with the insight of affection. 
Even in that phrase (made famous by Mrs. Gaskell’s emphasis 
in Cranford) half the line comes from Shakespeare. A modern 
critic of Tennyson has said severely that he gave up Parnassus 
for the Gradus ad Parnassum; and perhaps a technical know- 
ledge of detail is not unlikely to be an interference to such a 
higher interpretation of nature as Wordsworth gives us. The 
American poet Lowell used his considerable knowledge ot 
plants and animals with much poetic liveliness. 


- * * * 


Wordsworth’s Vogue 


A distinguished person said not long since that he supposed 
no one read Wordsworth now! The readers of poetry are not 
legion in these days, but Wordsworth still extracts a passionate 
devotion hardly given to any other poet. His poetry was 
always a cardinal influence in the character of Lord Grey. He 
had great passages of the Prelude by heart ; and such phrases 
as ‘‘ the deep power of joy,’” which added much to Lord Grey’s 
happiness of mind, are an almost daily accompaniment to the 
thoughts of the chief political journalist of our day. A wholly 
delightful and very learned book, Wild Flowers in Literature, 
was written a year or two ago by Mr. Vernon Rendall, but it omits 
one of the most moving of all flower poems in our literature : 
Rosetti’s “ Woodspurge ” written immediately after thie death of 
his wife. It is not often that so precise and particular a detail as 
the ‘‘ cup of three” in this plant is made to carry so deep an 


emotion. 
* x x x 


Intelligent Earthworms 

From a garden beside the Thames near London, comes 
a humanitarian plea for the earthworm, as a member of the 
intelligentsia! The description of a particular colony would 
have interested Charles Darwin. The worms were watched 
again and again carrying small gravel stones to their burrows ; 
and they managed the porterage with wholly remarkable skill. 
They have many habits that are quaint to watch. If you 
flash a strong light at night on to a lawn you may see it writhing 
with emergent worms. Give one tap to the ground and 
every worm will make two staccato movements, as if at a 
sergeant’s word of command, and within three or four seconds 
the whole community will have vanished. On one particular 
lawn they have been very busy each night (as always about 
this date) in pulling into the mouth of their holes the leaf- 
stalks ofgan ampelopsis Veitchit, that grows on an adjacent 
wall. nese stalks, which fall off separately from the leaf 
itself, seem to have a particular attraction for these obviously 
intelligent burrowers. Their sense of vibration is as acute 
as the hearing of the thrush that devours them. Has the 
purpose of these small stones carried into the holes ever been 
fully unearthed, so to say ? W. BeAcH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


[December 10, 1937 
ae 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE VALUE OF A CHILD’S LIFE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—How vast a change has been made in a particular law by a 
short Act passed three years ago’ may be realised by contrasting 
two cases in which a father recovered damages for the death of 
his child, one before the Act and the other after it. In each case 
a little girl of eight was killed in a road accident. By the ancient 
law of England, a person injured by carelessness or negligence 
could have an action for damages, but if the offender killed his 
victim no damages were payable, though possibly in certain 
circumstances a prosecution for manslaughter might lie. The 
injustice of this distinction was partially rectified by the Fatal 
Accidents Act, 1846 (known to lawyers as ‘‘ Lord Campbell’s 
Act ”’) giving damages to wife, husband, parent, or child of the 
person killed by negligence according to their actual loss as 
computed by judge or jury. This has, of course, been an 
especially valuable measure when the breadwinner of a family 
has been killed, enabling due provision to be made for his 
dependants. In the case of a child, however, judge and jury in 
assessing damages under this Act have to set aside sentiment 
and consider loss in terms of money. Thus in such case the loss 
so computed may actually be found as a minus quantity, 7.e., 
the parents are the richer, in that they save the expense of 
maintenance and education, and, although grown-up children 
do occasionally support aged parents, they have no legal lia- 
bility to do so, except when necessary for the small allowance 
under the poor law. Accordingly, in the first case now consid- 
ered, brought in 1929, counsel observed with some truth ‘“‘ As 
the law is framed today, it may be cheaper for the motorist to 
knock down and kill a child than a cow, because a child does 
not happen to have the value of a cow in such an event.” As 
the result of the case, the father was awarded {£15 damages— 
more than he would have got for the loss of an ordinary cow 
if she were elderly, but considerably less than the compen- 
sation he would have received for a prize animal. In accordance 
with precedent, probably there would have been no damages 
at all, unless the father could have shown that the child was 
already making herself useful about the house, and tending 
younger children, &c. 

The Act of 1934 practically reversed the old common law as 
to the survival of the right of action of a person killed by 
negligence. Very soon afterwards, under the ordinary law as to 
negligence between living persons, it was held by the Court 
of Appeal that the probable shortening of life by an accident 
might be taken into consideration in awarding damages. In 
that case, a gentleman of seventy years of age was awarded the 
very substantial sum of £4,000 on this head. The evidence 
was that he was a hale and hearty old man before the accident, 
but a wreck after, so that, instead of the chance of eight or nine 
more years of healthy life, he had the expectation of about a 
year’s suffering as an invalid. 

If this had been under the old law, and he had died before 
bringing action, his executor could not have recovered damages. 
Under the new law, however, it has been held that not only 
may an executor continue an action commenced by the deceased 
(except for breach of promise, which is barred by the statute 
itself) but may originate an action. based on the deceased’s 
rights before his or her death. Accordingly, in the second of 
the above cases the father, as his child’s administrator, has 
recovered, not £15, but £1,500 for the loss of his little girl. 
Why the forty or fifty years’ expectation of the child’s life was 
deemed so much less valuabie than the man’s few years of old 
age is not explained, though one judge made it clear that 
he considered the £4,000 awarded in the latter case as inordinate. 

The contrast having been made, the result may be con- 
sidered. Probably the later law may be deemed the better, 
though conceivably if upheld (there is an appeal) insurance 
premiums for motorists may be increased. Even so, however, the 
anomaly that a careless motorist who half killed his victim 
might have to pay more than if he completed the work was 
indefensible. 

The new law nevertheless has its dangers. 


t is not to be 





supposed in the above case that the parents would prefer the 
£1,500 to the company of their bright little girl, The fact 
remains, however, that all parents are not good parents, and 
if a child dies as the result of a motor accident, liability he 
future maintenance and education may vanish and hard cash 
in four figures take its place. Thus in the case of bad parents 
there will be the temptation “ not to strive officiously to keep 
alive.” The suggestion may be made, not that the motorig 
or his insurance society should pay less, but that the judge 
should have power, to award some of the damages to the parents, 
and the rest to the King for the loss of a potential good citizen 
or citizeness. There would also still appear to be a doubt under 
the Act whether, if the victim is killed instantly, any damages 
can be recovered under it. This point should be remembered 
if there is to be any amending legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


« New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. ALFRED FELLows, 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Mr. Whitbread has replied to me very fairly and amiably, 
It is an occasion perhaps for acknowledging other amiabilities, 
More than once the social enquiries of Toynbee Hall have been 
assisted by the goodwill of Mr. Whitbread’s firm. 

Mr. Worsnop is different. His controversy on behalf of 
the Trade is, by turns, as ingenuous and as disingenuous as it 
is incessant. When he says that I am proved ignorant of the 
history of the Carlisle Scheme because I tell him what certain 
bodies there think about it mow; and when he endeavours to 
refute my statement that these bodies approve public ownership 
by citing other bodies to which I made no reference, he is 
ingenuous.- He is also disingenuous because, as of course he 
knows, the bodies he cites are pledged to prohibition and must 
necessarily condemn any licensing system whether public or 
private. One of Mr. Worsnop’s paragraphs is wonderful, 
even for him: ‘“‘ Two parliamentary candidates pledged 
against the continuance of the scheme met with cordial support 
from the citizens, and one M.P. for the city who said it would 
be contrary to the great bulk of public opinion to hand back 
the scheme to private ownership lost his seat.” The para- 
graph refers to two elections. In the first of these the two 
candidates who, according to Mr. Worsnop, met with “ cordial 
support ” were defeated ; the third, now Sir George Middleton, 
Chief Ecclesiastical Commissioner, spoke in hearty approval 
of the scheme and won. In the second election of 1931 when 
Sir George perished in the general Labour Party débdcle no 
reference of any kind during the election was made to public 
ownership ; nor could it have mattered in the confusion and 
tumult of that election, if it had been made. 

In describing the writer of the paragraph I have quoted 
as “‘ disingenuous ”’ I feel that my restraint and charity are 
conspicuous. There are so many other words which properly 
might have been applied to him. ‘“‘ Ignorant ”’ would certainly 
not be one of them.—yYours, 

J. J. MALLON. 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London, E. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I do not expect to convince Mr. H. B. Wilson, Hon. 
Secretary of the Temperance Legislation League, of anything 
which may be derogatory to State Control of public-houses, 
or nationalisation of the Drink Trade, the pet fad of the 
League, whose programme has been cunningly devised so as t0 
harass the Trade as much as possible without alarming the 
customers. Mr. Wilson has not produced a tittle of evidence 
to controvert the facts I have adduced, and the jury of your 
readers will determine on which side the truth and the weight 
of evidence rests. 

Temperance reformers are hopelessly divided, and are quarrel- 
ling over questions of methods for transforming public-houses 
in accordance with modern needs, with an intolerance and 
vehemence which are absurd and amusing when used in the 
cause of temperance, and lead away from, rather than to ’ 
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——— 
ermanent solution of the problem. State ownership is 
vehemently opposed by. extremists on the temperance side, 
who shiver at the idea of the Government ‘3 going into part- 
nership with the devil ”—the devil, according to these queer 
folk, lurking in the froth of a glass of beer 3 by the confiscating 
Socialists, who denounce compensation for the owners of 
brewery, distillery, and public-house property ; by the Trade, 
because it is the open boast of its detractors that purchase 
by the State precludes compensation; and by the average 
man because it means the trammels of bureaucratic government. 

“J am not prepared,” says the Bishop of Durham, “ for State 
Control of public-houses. I think the State already too powerful, 
and if given this new influence the State would become an intolerable 
menace to individual liberty.” 

All that has been done at Carlisle has been done and is being 
done by private owners, and no Government department can 
provide as good a service to the public as can be offered by the 
retailer who takes a pride in his trade, and the value of whose 
property is dependent on the supervision he exercises, the 
initiative he shows, and the reputation for good fellowship which 
he earns. W. H. Worsnor. 

Bristol. 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

r,—Mr. H. B. Wilson misrepresents the position as to my 
saying that the ordinary licensee needs no instructions as to 
how to conduct his business, whereas, according to Mr. Wilson, 
the management at Carlisle have to be warned of the conditions 
when they get bad. The comparison as to the pure food 
question is entirely different and refers to quality of the food 
sold and not to the condition of the recipient himself, and is 
connected with progressive science. Mr. Wilson compares 
the present with the past, while my case has to do with solely 
the present in both instances. 

As regards the £500,000 spent on improvements at Carlisle 
in the last ten years, all that can be said is that much of -this 
sum must have been wasted. Under private ownership such 
expenditure has in fact been made in similar circumstances 
and has something to show for it. 

Mr. Wilson taxes me with the question of the sale of food and 
the letting of accommodation ; these aspects of the matter I 
have already referred to, and to the Annual Report, and he 
takes me no further by his reference.—Yours faithfully, 

Temple, E.C. 4. JoHN A. PACE. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] . 


THE GERMAN CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I hope that you are right in your expectation that Herr 
Kerrl’s speech heralds considerable relief to the churches in 
Germany, but the report of this speech, as given in The Times, 
affords, I think, more ground for anxiety than for hope. 

That Church supplies are to be cut off is clear; that the 
Church is not to be separated from the State and given freedom 
is equally clear. There is no indication that the Confessional 
Church in Prussia will be allowed legal existence, no indication 
of the withdrawal of State interference with strictly religious 
matters in the Church. 

Herr Kerrl said that ‘‘ the State had only one object in view— 
the complete security of religious freedom.” If this is the 
object of the State, why has Pastor Niemdller been kept in 
prison some six months without trial ? Again, some 620,000 
copies of Dr. Rosenberg’s new treatise against the Protestant 
Church have been sold; Dr. Kiinneth’s reply on behalf of the 
Protestant Church was seized before it was published, and 
the publishing house has been closed by the _ police 
(November 16th). 

It is in the light of such facts as these that Dr. Kerrl’s talk 
of freedom is to be interpreted. 

Religion in the sense of pious experience or other-worldly 
hope is free in Germany. If a church or pastor, however, 
should express in the name of religion any view at variance with 
the Weltanschauuig of the Party, it is by the laws against 
Communism, not by laws against religion, that action is taken 
against him. If the common courts will not convict, special 
courts must be set up. Hence the long delay in the trial of 
Dr. Niemiller for high treason. There is no indication what- 
ever that Herr Kerrl is offering what we mean by reiigious 
freedom.—Your obedient servant, NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


FROM AXIS TO TRIANGLE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Colonel Myers in his letter states: ‘‘ We disarmed it 
is true, but France did not,” referring to the post-War period. 
This, though a general impression in this country, is incorrect. 
France reduced her forces very materially during the period 
in question, that is, as compared with those she had at the 
commencement of 1914 prior to the War. I assume that by 
disarmament Colonel Myers means substantial reduction and 
not total disarmament. I regret I have not the exact figures 
by me at the moment, but they were a reduction of about 
50 per cent. The French. are bad propagandists, a virtue 
nowadays, or this fact would be more generally known. No 
doubt any French Consular Office would furnish Colonel 
Myers with the exact figures if he applied. 

We did not carry out total disarmament, merely sufficient 
to show we were in earnest in the matter. The French 
reduced their forces to the minimum they considered con- 
sistent with safety. Whether further reduction would have 
been effective can only be a matter of conjecture. Italy during 
this period was steedily increasing her forces, armaments and 
warlike spirit; Germany was doing the same but not so 
openly. 

There followed the Abyssinian crisis! We cannot have 
matters both ways. If France and Britain are weak, other 
nations will neither listen to nor trust them. 

As regards Colonel Myers’s suggestion that we should inter- 
nationalise our colonies, some of these colonies date back to 
the days when Scotland and England were united under the 
same Crown, e.g., Bermuda 1609, Barbados 1625. The 
inhabitants, white and coloured, regard themselves as being 
as much British citizens as those born in Tooting or Brixton. 
Colonies are not estates or property owned by the British 
Government. Many have a large measure of self-government 
and impose their own tariffs. To be logical in carrying out 
such a policy England should place Scotland under the 
League of Nations or vice versa. Few north or south of the 
Tweed would like that. I would not !—I am, Sir, &c., 

H, LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Lt.-Col. A. C. Myers is no emotional alarmist when he 
warns us (December 3rd) that, until some surrender of 
sovereignty, some “‘ give-and-take,” is made by Governments, 
and an international tribunal of justice, with a centralised 
force, to adjust the status quo, and to end aggression and war, 
is established, no European can be sure he will not be bombed 
any night without knowing the reason why. 

If Colonel Myers’s suggestion is sound (as I assume and 
believe), that only a general world-settlement, made with wide 
vision of the tremendous questions at issue, can suffice (Europe, 
Africa, and Asia being all clamant)—then no honest relation- 
ship (League or other) is possible for that great end on any 
other basis than justice, loyalty, and (in final need) force. 

A majority of nations, truly loyal to their Covenant, would 
be infinitely preferable to an all-inclusive League on which just 
men cannot depend. Universality is not all, nor even worth 
while, if disloyal to justice and the Covenant-bond. After all, 
all aggressors combined hold less than a quarter of all the 
resources in men, money, metals, and minerals held by the 
combined majority.—Yours truly, ERNEST A. CAVE. 

The Laurels, Ickenham. 


THREE DISSATISFIED NATIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I welcome Mr. P. C. Loftus’ letter in your issue of 
November 26th. But he need not have appealed to the 
League of Nations Union to “reverse its policy” in order 
to “ place the redress of grievances in the foreground” and 
to ** recognise that Article 19 of the Covenant is inoperative.” 
More than ten years have elapsed since the late Lord Phillimore 
helped the Union to devise a means of making Article 19 of 
the Covenant practically effective for the redress of national 
grievances by process of peaceful change. The essentials of 
that plan were approved and adopted last June by the Inter- 
national Federation of League of Nations Societies, meeting 
in Czechoslovakia. That the Union has at last persuaded 
its sister societies of the little Entente to accept our point 
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of view in this matter will, I feel sure, be welcome news to 
Mr. Loftus. 

The most recent’ statement published by the League of 
Nations Union on this subject is a Manifesto adopted by the 
General Council of the Union six months ago, to the effect that : 

“The League of Nations Union is aware that no system for 
enforcing peace can succeed so long as the peace is felt in any quarter 
to be unjust, and no machinery is set up to remedy that injustice.” 
Indeed, the Union’s speakers are never tired of declaring that 
the maintenance of peace requires not only that the law should 
be enforced, but also, and first of all, that the law should be 
altered from time to time so as always to be just.—Your 
obedient servant, MAXWELL GARNETT. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

StR,—May I crave space for a personal explanation? Sir 
Francis Acland has done me an unintentional injustice, and 
I am sure he would wish to see the innocent vindicated. 
He has entirely misunderstood the point in my letter which 
he selects for criticism. No doubt I am partly to blame for 
having written a clumsy sentence. But it never occurred to 
me that anyone could possibly think it meant what Sir Francis 
Acland takes it to mean. On re-reading it now I cannot myself 
see any real obscurity or ambiguity in it; but, as it has in fact 
been misunderstood, I should like to apologise both to Sir 
Francis Acland and your other readers for having failed to 
make my meaning as clear as I might. 

Nothing could have been further from my intention than to 
suggest that the Forestry Commissioners did not mean what 
they said about consulting with the C.P.R.E. representatives. 
It is not this, but the description of the ‘‘ shaded area ”’ in the 
Commission’s announcement of October 16th, which I 
characterised as somewhat euphemistic. That area is one about 
the afforestation of which the C.P.R.E. representatives found 
themselves ‘‘in disagreement with the Commissioners ”’ ; 
but the Commissioners also reported that they had “ noted 
the special considerations which have been put forward ” 
in regard to this section and undertook “ to take careful account 
of them in consultation with-the Joint Committee.” On 
October 16th The Times contained an announcement by the 
Commission of a purchase of land which encroached, though 
“only to a small extent,” upon this area ; and in that announce- 
ment the area was described as one which the Joint Committee 
““ agreed should be subject to special considerations as regards 
afforestation.” That was not a false description. If I had 
thought it false, I hope I should have had the courage to say so 
without equivocation. But to describe the shaded area thus, 
without any reference to the fact that the C.P.R.E. representa- 
tives considered that it ought to be wholly excluded from 
afforestation by the Commissioners, was, I must maintain, 
to describe it ‘‘ somewhat euphemistically.”” My dictionary 
says Euphemism is “‘a way of describing an offensive thing 
by an inoffensive expression.” 

I have already apologised for my failure to make my meaning 
clear. I leave it to Sir Francis Acland to judge whether he 
was not just a wee bit hasty in assuming that I must have meant 
what he evidently thinks no fair-minded man could have 
meant. 

But iet me end on a more pleasant note. I am delighted to 
learn from Sir Francis Acland’s letter that the Forestry Com- 
missioners intend to consult with the C.P.R.E. Committee 
before they acquire any land in the ‘‘ shaded area.” So far 
as I know, that fact has not been made public before. The 
Joint Committee’s Report of July, 1936, spoke of consultation 
““ with regard to actual operations’; but said nothing about 
consultations antecedent to purchase. So this correspondence 
has brought us one piece of good news.—Yours faithfully, 


Lower Heyford, near Oxford. REGINALD LENNARD. 


P.S.—As your readers will long ago have put my letter in 
their waste-paper baskets, may I quote the passage which has 
been misunderstood ? I said (November 26th) : 

“Within the last few weeks a further purchase of land in the 
Lake District has been announced, and this touches, ‘though only 
to a small extent’, the area in question, which the Commission’s 
announcement in The Times of October 16th describes—not as 
the region about whose subjection to afforestation the representatives 
of the C.P.R.E. found themselves ‘ in disagreement with the Com- 
missioners * (I quote from the Report of July, 1936)—but, somewhat 
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euphemistically, as the area which the Joint Committee ‘ agreed 


should be subject to special considerations as regards afforestation?” 


Sir Francis Acland’s comment (December 3rd) is : 

“Mr. Lennard states that the assurance thus given by the Com 

missioners was ‘somewhat euphemistic’ (in other words a lie), 
because we have since acquired an area which touched on the agreed 
area ‘thougn only to a small extent.’ But, of course, before We 
acquired this area we consulted the C.P.R.E. Committee most 
carefully.” 
It is so difficult to see the relation between this comment ang 
what I wrote that it seems necessarv to add that the Sentence 
I have quoted is the only one in my letter in which I used the 
word “cuphemistic” (or rather ‘ euphemistically ” ), 


ITALY AND OURSELVES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—One of your correspondents recently referred to the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia as “ unashamed_brigandage,” 
How then will he describe our own annexation of the Sudan? 
The two cases are absolutely parallel. Britain had to wipe 
out the disgrace of Khartoum, Italy that of Adowa. Only 
mysticism and political intransigence prevent us seeing in 
Kitchener and Badoglio two genuine instruments for the 
accomplishment of national destinies. Myopia often Stig- 
matises as barbarism that which history records later with 
pride. 

Common sense and fairplay, once British characteristics, 
both demand that we “recognise”? Ethiopia’s change of 
masters. We shall have to do it eventually, with a bad grace. 

Mr. T. S. Phillips, who also writes on this subject in your 
columns, is as obstinate as the Bourbons and as unreceptive, 
as wedded to his idols as Ephraim. Even now he will not 
admit that Sanctions were a mistake, and suggests we should 
continue to ostracise Italy until she acknowledges that our 
Midsummer Madness policy, which she defeated, was correct 
after all! Can anything be more extraordinary, to use a 
mild term, than such an unchanging attitude in face of adverse 
facts? He loftily rebukes me for disrespect to the League 
of Nations, though it refused to administer Sanctions to the 
Japanese and Franco. He will doubtless scold the unhappy 
Chinese for ingratitude to Geneva which has done so much 
for them. Loyal to the end, he will still counsel Sanctions 
when the portent. of Shanghai is repeated nearer our doors. 


18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindoit. J. B. Jones. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—EpD. The 
Srectator.] 


THE AIR MINISTER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—On the adjournment last Monday I raised the question 
of the Air Minister being in the House of Commons and 
put forward the following arguments in support of’ my 
contention : 

(1) A succession of reversals of decisions indicates that the 
Minister is not in touch with the feeling of the House. 

(2) The work of the House has more than once been impeded 
and delayed through faulty handling of debates by the Under 
Secretary or by his inability to come to a decision without 
consulting the Minister. 

(3) The Minister should be in the House because he is 
(a) now head of a great spending department, (6) responsible 
for a great rearmament programme about which much uneasiness 
exists, (c) the Minister particularly responsible for the Air 
Defence of London which many people believe to be so far 
a make-believe and sham. 

In his reply to me the Prime Minister made literally no attempt 
to reply to these arguments. He asked me why, feeling as 
I do, I did not put down an amendment to the Ministers o! 
the Crown Act to provide for the Minister being in the House? 

This seems to me completely irrelevant and the most trivial 
debating point. His next point was that five members of the 
Cabinet in the House of Lords is not too large a number. 
This may be true, but it does not dispose of the reasons I have 
given why the Air Minister should not be one of them. Then 
he said that under both Labour Governments the Air Minister 
was in the Lords. I happened to know this, but the conditions 
were entirely different as the circumstances I have already 
commented upon as to spending, the rearmament programme 
and the defence of London had not then arisen in an acute form 
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and were, in fact, not likely to do so with either Mr. MacDonald 

+ Mr. Henderson in the Foreign Office. 

0 His final point was that I had only raised the matter because 
the member for Stroud (Mr. Perkins) had made a powerful 
attack upon the Air Minister in regard to Civil Aviation. 
This was the feeblest of all the Prime Minister’s feeble replies 
hecause, in fact, it must be more than a year since I first asked 
that the Air Minister should be in the House of Commons and, 
furthermore, owing to pressure of work I neither heard nor have 
read the speech of Mr. Perkins. 

The most important point arising out of the Prime Minister’s 
speech Is, however, the following. On July 22nd, 19375 I asked 
the Prime Minister if he would put the Air Minister in the 
Commons. He replied that he had nothing to add to a reply 
given me by Mr. Baldwin on March 15th, 1937, namely, “‘ In 
view of the enormous amount of work that rests on the Secretary 
of State for Air there are advantages in his being more free 
to devote himself to the work he has to do and represented 
by a Parliamentary Secretary here. The strain at present of 
that particular office is enormous. I think it conduces to the 
best interests of the administrative that the representation 
should at present remain as it is.” Last night this line of argu- 
ment entirely disappeared and the reasons which were so 
conclusive that the Prime Minister, last week, had ‘‘ nothing 
toadd’” to them never even made their appearance. 

I hope the Prime Minister will quickly realise that, as you 
have rightly said, ‘“‘ This is a matter which has to be firmly 
faced.” It is idle to deny that there is great uneasiness about 
the work and administration of the Air Ministry. The feeling 
is prevalent that the real reason for the Air Minister being in 
the Lords is that he may escape day to day questioning in 
the Commons. Public confidence will not be established until 
he is in the Commons.—I am, your obedient servant, 

House of Commons. R. FLETCHER. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is all very well for Paymaster Lieut. Warren Tuke, 
with his safe job in the fighting forces, and pensioned retirement 
at a convenient age, to tell the rest of the Under Thirties to 
go looking for Adventure [copyright by America]. He should 
be more practical and show where Adventure may be found. 

If Paymaster Lieut. Warren Tuke would have us do or die 
in an occupation like overseas goldmining [acknowledged to 
be the most adventurous of engineering activities] he will find 
that European staff are recruited by the mining companies 
from England, subject to the necessary technical qualifications, 
references, &c. If he would have us follow in the wake of the 
Merchant Adventurers to West Africa, he will find that highly 
competitive trading has been organised by large companies 
whose junior staffs receive fixed remuneration, guaranteed 
leave periods, and slight prospect of advancement. 

In England, a University man may spend five formative 
years of his life designing small improvements to commutator 
bars of electric motors, or investigating minute irregularities 
in the hysteresis loss of certain types of sheet iron; he does 
this for a small wage, under the direction of a man who has 
grown up with the work. He cannot rush off to the Wide Open 
Spaces and there make for himself an electric motor, as he 
possesses neither the capital nor the technical knowledge 
necessary to manufacture a motor the equal of those already 
being marketed. 

Our elders, who were young when technical progress was 
young, expect us to find adventure, true love, and ethical 
morality from such unpromising material as “‘ creative thoughts” 
on commutator bars and hysteresis losses, when all the time 
We are wondering how four pounds a week and our specialised 
technical knowledge can possibly supply even the first step 
forward in a successful career. 

If a new method of trading or some new transport invention 
to replace the car and the railway was developing, many of us 
would gladly enter on the adventure and risk of such develop- 
ment. If Adventure or an outlet for enthusiasm existed, we 
Under Thirties would be the first to take advantage of it. 
But, as it is, we are left wondering how we are to fit into a 
world that does not need us. Small wonder then that we 
gladly turn to our Saturday night cinemas and hot Sunday 
joints, and thankfully leave the defence of the Empire to such 

as Mr. Warren Tuke.—I am, yours faithfully, 
UNDER THIRTY NO. I. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Having recently graduated at Oxford and now studying 
in Vienna, I should like to extend the remarks made by the 
writer of your leading article in your issue of November 26th 
on the sharp contrast afforded by ‘‘ Under Thirty—VI ” and 
Fraulein Lindt’s article of November 19th. The attitude of 
the former I know only too well—the alternative of horrified 
helplessness or cynical pleasure; the latter’s point of view 
I am beginning to appreciate. 

The economic situation of the Viennese student needs no 
stressing and made itself very clear in the recent demonstra- 
tions by the medical students against the introduction of an 
extra compulsory year as hospital assistant, unpaid (it may 
be useful to add that even a paid assistant rarely receives more 
than 80 schillings (£3) a month); although acknowledged to 
be of value by the medical profession itself, and although long 
since introduced in Germany, this measure weighed unjustly 
on those whose financial position would not allow them to 
face another year’s unpaid study. Their protests had little 
effect; the other faculties demonstrated in sympathy; the 
police were called in and the University buildings were closed 
for a week; this naturally led to more turbulent demonstra- 
tions which assumed a semi-political character and were only 
quelled by severe threats. 

Such a situation is extremely different from the comfortable 
attitude of one who has been three years at Oxford and can 
afford to remain ‘‘ unemployed ” until ‘‘ something turns up.” 
It is the unreality of Oxford life that makes the hardships of 
others or the horrors of war seem unbearable, but those who 
come face to face with these (apparently) ‘“‘ unbearable ” 
conditions develop a healthier determination than the indecisive 
hopelessness that seems to characterise the English ‘“‘ Under 
Thirties.”” To those engaged in a daily struggle the nearness 
of the threat of war does not bring the despair it does to those 
who have the time to reflect on its effects. 

Again, political activity here is undoubtedly more sincere— 
however unworthy the cause—than the spectacular debates of 
our “salon” Communists or table Tories. Persecution 
naturally strengthens their faith: if prospects seem so un- 
promising anyway, why not risk losing them in the hope of a 
glorious revolution? (Any student found to be engaged in 
political activity automatically forfeits his past study and is 
debarred from any other Austrian University.) It would 
thus appear that a far stronger and truer idealism is current 
here, but the impetus to guide it into the right channels seems 
entirely lacking; the Oxford idealism seems to break when 
sacrifices are demanded of it, and fails to realise its oppor- 
tunities.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD PECK. 


Collegium Hungaricum, Vienna VII. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—It was distressing to read the article by your contributor, 
“The Voice of under Thirty—VI,’”’ who found life so futile, 
so hopeless, so depressing. If we can find no Purpose, no 
Design in life, if there is no goal toward which a God of Love, 
Wisdom and Righteousness is leading us, and toward which we 
can joyfully co-operate (and even see in pain and distress the 
lesson of our own free-will, and a purpose for our better growth), 
then, indeed, life must be futile. _But the Christian believes 
there is a Purpose in the universe, a God of love and justice 
behind all things, and therefore, we see in this seemingly (to 
your contributor) depressing world, an opportunity for joyful 
co-operation, and a Divine Presence seeking to make all things 
good. In this connexion I should like to call attention to a helpful 
series of books (The ‘‘ Needs of To-day ” Series, published 
by Rich and Cowan), which aims at helping to elucidate just 
some of these difficult problems of life. There are such titles 
as Can We Believe in God ?, Does God Matter For Me ?, What 
is the Purpose of Life ?, all written by competent authorities.— 
Yours faithfully, OVER THIRTY. 


OBJECTIVES FOR YOUTH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—I observe with regret that one of your correspondents, 
Mr. Rowland Towers, has formulated a new variation of an 
ancient and disastrous confusion. Writing of the young 
“** rationalist ” of today, he remarks that “‘ such indisputable 
laws as the ‘ Law of Substance’ and the ‘ Law of conservation 
of energy’ will naturally assume a position in his philosophy 
of life. But he finds these things at variance with the Christian 
creed.”” Mr. Towers does not appear to be a scientist, and 
I suppose that the “‘ Law of Substance” must be a private 
symbol for what is known to physicists as the law of con- 
servation of mass. It should be pointed out that toth this 
law and the law of conservation of energy derive their indis- 
putability from their mode of definition; thus, the energy 
of an isolated system is defined in such a way that it must 
be constant, on account of the inclusion of potential energy. 

The important point here, however, is that these laws 
refer to the measurable aspect of the material world ; whereas 
any integral “‘ philosophy of life” will be concerned also 
with the nature and destiny of human beings, who are 
differentiated from the material and animal worlds by the 
possession of intelligence and will, which are not material 
and cannot be completely described in quantitative terms. 
Any account of being human in its fullness must move in a 
different degree of abstraction from that of physical science. 
The measurable aspect of the physical world does not exhaust 
creation, and its application beyond its own self-imposed 
limits will ruin any attempt at an integral account of 
humanity. 


The Christian creed is concerned with the whole of man. 
By rational thought, without any appeal to outside authority, 
man is revealed to himself as an intelligent animal, indeed, 
but as fundamentally disordered : with desire conflicting with 
desire, and will disobeying intelligence ; with an unexplained 
hunger for God, whose existence is demonstrated by his 
reason working on empirical data, but who is utterly unattain- 
able by man’s natural powers. Only the revelation of Christ 
can complete what is begun by human philosophy, and reveal 
the full meaning of humanity, by the promise that man, in 
so far as he co-operates with grace, is to be united with God 
in love, and the desire of his being consummated in divine 
charity. 


We are now confronted with Mr. Towers’ curious belief 
that this view of the meaning and destiny of man, which is 
supremely and uniquely satisfying to intelligence, is shattered 
by the laws of conservation of mass and of energy. Such 
an idea is so silly that it can only mean* that Mr. Towers, 
besides being ignorant of science, is innocent of philosophy 
and has never been told what the Christian creed is about. 
It is this sort of imbecility which is driving modern Christians 
to believe that they are almost the sole guardians of the 
treasures of intelligence itself, as well as of the inexhaustible 
loveliness of the revelation of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD CALDIN, 

The Queen’s College, Oxford, 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It is quite true, as Mr. Howe suspects, that the pri 
of the branded article is “out of all proportion to the te 
of production reckoned apart from the cost of marketing *s 
and for this reason, that the cost of marketing is Precisely the 
heaviest part of the manufacturer’s outlay. If the consumer 
could fetch his purchase in person from the factory, the goods 
could doubtless be sold at a fraction above the bare cost of 
production ; but this is scarcely possible under modern condi. 
tions and would prove rather expensive for the consumer 
Advertising has been found to be the cheapest way of ra 
nation-wide distribution in bulk sufficient to show profit o, 
the manufacturer’s costs. 

It would naturally simplify matters very much if the CUse 
tomer’s attention need not be attracted, nor his appetites 
whetted, by elegant packing and shop display ; unfortunately 
human nature being imperfect, we are affected by these deny 
levancies and the manufacturer must cut his coat accordingly, 

The matter of fancy prices involves an interesting psycho. 
logical peculiarity with which I had no space to deal, but which 
was pounced on and duly ridiculed in that admirable Aldwych 
farce, It Pays to Advertise. There are certain goods (chiefly 
luxury goods) which the public refuses to buy at a low price, 
partly out of snobbishness, partly out of a distrustful feeling 
that if they are cheap there must be something wrong with 
them. Here, again, nothing is required to put things right, 
but a trifling alteration in human nature. 

By “straight” advertising I mean the usual announcement, 
reason-why, and reminder advertising, as compared with gift. 
coupon schemes, competitions and other methods of securing 
purchasers, not directly related to the goods concerned.—Yours 
faithfully, : Dorotuy L. Sayers, 

24 Newland Street, Witham, Essex. 

































MR. ADAMS AS AUTOLYCUS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—When I read Mr. Vyvyan Adams’ review of Volume | 
of my book I thought his treatment was merely a lapse, but 
as he deals with Volume II in the same manner, I now recognise 
his regular method. 

I wrote that there were “hectic debates amid tremendous 
excitement”’ on the impending abdication of the King, 
Millions of people all over the country carried on discussions, 
as ~-everyone knows. Mr. Adams wrongly concludes that 
these discussions were in the House of Commons, and writes 
at length to show that I was wrong in what I wrote. It was 
later in the book that I dealt with the House of Commons 
position. 

He wrongly construes a reference I made to Mr. Asquith 
whose merits and conduct I value very highly. 

I claimed that the Election of 1935 was a triumph for 
Labour. Mr. Adams says that never has an Opposition 
fared worse at the polls. Let him say. Our net gain of 94 
seats is a sufficient answer. 

Mr. Adams appears to think that any comment or opinion 
which he offers is enough to dispose of any point quoted 
from the book. There are in his review other “trivial 
criticisms ”’ (a phrase of Mr. Adams used against me). 

But these things are not my reason for writing. I trouble 
you: mainly because of the implication of bad faith in the 
reference in the review to Capital Punishment. Says Mr. 
Adams, “if Mr. Clynes disapproved of the Death Penalty, 
why did he not introduce a measure of abolition, which might 
have consumed perhaps one day of Parliamentary time? 
He had a majority at the House of Commons for this reform, 
and he had over two years to introduce it.” 

These are utterly absurd statements. There is no warrant 
for the view that a majority in the House of Commons would 
support such a Bill. There was ample proof to the contrary, 
and it is really childish to talk of ‘“‘ one day of Parliamentary 
time,”’ on one of the most controversial subjects touching 
a fundamental change in the law. 

The House agreed to my suggestion to take the first step 
towards any change, and a Select Committee was appointed. 
Its report, however, showed the members of the Committee 
to be equally divided, and no headway could be made on 
the subject.—Yours faithfully, J. R. CLYNES. 

41 St. Fohn’s Avenue, London, S.W. 15. 
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A MEMOIR 
By John Eglinton 


Author of “Irish Literary Portraits” 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


Mr, Eglinton’s biography is a tribute to the influence of his 
remarkable personé ility, a personality so rich and varied that 
the man himself seemed greater to many than the poet and 
artist."-—Z ames Literary Supplement. 


“Beautifully composed and written.”—The Spectator. 


THE LIVING TORCH 


Essays and other Remains by A.E. 


Edited by Monk Gibbon 


12s. 6d. net 


“All these contributions are the expression of a remarkable 
personality and all of them have that touch of wisdom, that 
suggestion of wide contempl: ition, which is so rarely found 
in work of the passing moment.”—T7he Times. 


“\ treasury of memorable passages. ... A beautiful book.” 
—Rovert Lynv (News Chronicle.) 
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A Review of Human History 


CIVITAS DEI 


By 
Lionel Curtis 
Volume I 10s. 6d. net 


An attempt to discover a Guiding Principle in 
Public Affairs. 


“A very stimulating and provocative work. ... It is full of 
arresting and striking ideas, and though every chapter will 
be contested, every chapter will be read.”—J. L. HamMMonp 
(Manchesier Guardian). 


Volume II 12s. 6d. net 
An atiempt to state the position of World Affairs. 


“A most eloquent and earnest book.”—The Observer. 
“1 was left with a sincere admiration of the convincing quality 
of his narrative in its entirety.”—G. M. Younc (Sunday Times.) 


Volume Il 5s. net 


An attempt to apply the Guiding Principle 
suggested in Volume I to the position of World 
Affairs as stated in Volume II. 

“Matter and style find a perfect union in this culminating 
volume of the series in which Mr. Curtis has surveyed the 
problem of the world’s discord..—Howarp A. Gray 

(The Observer). 

“Tn this third and final volume his argument is concise and 
clear; his language is lucid and elegant ; and his message 
is one of hope. A truly great work.”—ZJime and T1de. 








NOTES ON 
THE WAY 


By 
Viscountess Rhondda 


6s. net 





“T don’t agree with everything that Lady Rhondda 
says, but 1 have seldom seen so much common-sense 
per square inch as I have seen in this book... . 1 
recommend everybody who reads these lines to read 
it."—Sir Joun Soutre in the Daily Telegraph. 


* Her subjects range from Middle-Aged Women to 
Mr. Shaw, from war to sex, from weekly reviews to 
survival after death. . The st ump of a robust and 
dividual judgment gives them more than a passing 
value.”’—Ropert Lynp in the News Chronicle. 


“Whether er not the reader regards from her point of 
view or with her focus of vision the wide and populous 
field of her interests, his intelligence is roused, ferti- 
lized, struck into an activity of its own.” 

—Times Literary Supplentent. 





GT. BRITAIN 
PALE STINE 


By 
Herbert Sidebotham 


‘Student of Politics” of the 
Sunday Times 


10s. 6d. net 


* Scrutator ” and 


Illustrated. 


“This is an opportune book, written on a vital sub- 
ject by a man who is a master of the subject and 
master of the art of writing. ... The essential charac- 
teristic of the book is clearness, both in the point of 
view and in the treatment ... persuasive and incisive.” 
NorMan Bentwicu (7ime and Tide). 


“Written with both power and conviction. — Its 
author has a lucid and logical mind. His pen is fear- 
less and forceful.”—Great britain and the East. 

‘The book 1s brilliantly 
written.” 


brilliantly conceived and 
—~\lanchester Guardian. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON INTERVENES ~ 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Tue Victorians, one is forced to conclude, were sometimes 
less high-minded than ourselves. The publication of the 
little booklet Authors Take Sides reminds one of an earlier 
group of English writers who intervened in Spain a hundred 
years ago. They were—questionably—more romantic; they 
were certainly less melodramatic ; they were, I think, a good 
deal wiser. ‘‘ With all my anger and love, I am for the 
People of Republican Spain ”—that is not the kind of remark 
that anyone with a sense of the ludicrous should make on 
this side of the Channel. Alfred Tennyson did at least cross 
the Pyrenees, though his motives to today’s hysterical partisans 
may appear suspect: there is every reason to suppose that 
he went for the fun of the thing—fun which nearly brought 
Hallam and himself before a firing squad as it did the unfortu- 
nate and quite unserious-minded Boyd. He doesn’t seem 
in later years to have wished to recall the adventure, and only 
a few lines in the official life of Tennyson connect him and 
his Cambridge club, the Apostles, with the conspiracy of 
General Torrijos and the Spanish exiles. 

It was the fashion among the Apostles to be Radical, a 
fashion less political than literary and metaphysical, con- 
nected in some curious way with the reading of Charles and 
Arthur Tennyson’s poetry, with long talks in Highgate between 
Coleridge and John Sterling, when the old poet did most 
of the talking, starting, according to Hazlitt, from no premises 
and coming to no conclusions, crossing and recrossing the 
garden path, snuffling softly of Kant and infinitudes, em- 
broiling poor Sterling for ever in the fog of theology. When 
politics were touched on by the Apostles it was in an amused 
and rather patronising way. ‘“‘’Iwas a very pretty little 
revolution in Saxony,’”’ wrote Hallam in 1830, “‘ and a respect- 
able one at Brunswick” (the dilettante tone has charm after 
the sweeping statements, the safe marble gestures, the self- 
importance—‘ I stand with the People and Government 
of Spain’). Only in the rash Torrijos adventure did the 
Apostles come within measurable distance of civil war. 

London in 1830 contained a small group of refugees who 
had been driven from Spain by the restored Bourbon, Ferdinand. 
Ferdinand after his long captivity in Bayonne had sworn to 
observe the Constitution. He broke his oath, dissolved the 
Cortes, and restored the Inquisition. After three years of 
civil war the French bayonets of the Duc d’Angouléme estab- 
blished him as absolute king. Foreign intervention again : 
it is difficult for the historian to feel moral indignation. 

And so in London the Spanish liberals gathered. ‘“‘ Daily 
in the cold spring air,’ wrote Carlyle, ‘‘ under skies so unlike 
their own, you could see a group of fifty or a hundred stately 
tragic figures, in proud threadbare cloaks; perambulating, 
mostly with closed lips ”—a grotesque vision obtrudes of 
those tragic figures who perambulated with open mouths— 
“the broad pavements of Euston Square and the regions 
about St. Pancras new church.” Their leader was Torrijos, 
a soldier and diplomat, the friend of Sterling’s parents, and 
soon therefore the friend of the literary and metaphysical 
Apostles. In Sterling’s rooms in Regent Street the Radicals 
met Torrijos and talked. Sterling was 24 and Tennyson 21. 

The Apostles would probably have played no active part 
if it had not been for Sterling’s Irish cousin, Robert Boyd, 
a young man of a hasty and adventurous temper, who had 
thrown up his commission in the Army because of a fancied 
insult and now, with five thousand pounds in his pocket, 
planned to go privateering in the East. Torrijos needed 
capital and promised Boyd the command of a Spanish cavalry 
regiment on Ferdinand’s defeat. Even without the promise 


the idea of conquering a kingdom would have been enough 
for Boyd, whose ambition it was to live, like Conrad’s Captain 
Blunt, “ 


by his sword.” A boat was bought in the Thames 








and secretly armed. Boyd and the Apostles were to sail jt 
down the river at night to Deal and there take on board 
Torrijos and fifty picked Spaniards. The excitement, Perhaps 
the sudden intrusion of reality when the arms came on board, 
proved too much for Sterling. ‘“ Things are going on very 
well, but are very, even frightfully near,”’ he wrote in February, 
1830, and soon his health gave way and furnished him aq 
excuse to stay behind, saved him for the Bayswater curacy, 
for the essays on Revelation and Sin, for death at Ventnor, 
But he did not avoid all danger; the Spanish Ambassador 
got wind of the preparations, the river police were informed, 
and one night they appeared over the side and seized the 
ship in the King’s name. Sterling dropped into a wherry, 
a policeman brandishing a pistol and threatening to shoot, 
escaped to Deal and warned Torrijos. The Spaniards crossed 
to France, and still accompanied by Boyd and a few of the 
Apostles, made their way in small parties to Gibraltar. 

Tennyson and Hallam were not with them—a Cambridge 
term intervened. But for the long vacation they had a part to 
play, not altogether without danger. While Torrijos waited 
at Gibraltar, money and dispatches had to be carried to other 
insurgents in the north of Spain. So Tennyson and Hallam 
travelled across the Pyrenees by diligence, passing Cauteretz 
on the way, where Tennyson found material for a gentle poem, 
and reached the rebels’ camp. 

** A wild bustling time we had of it,”” Hallam declared later, 
‘* I played my part as conspirator in a small way and made 
friends with two or three gallant men who have since been 
trying their luck with Valdes.” One of these was the 
commander, Ojeda, who spoke to Tennyson of his wish 
** couper la gorge a tous les curés,”’ but added with his hand on 
his heart, ‘‘ mais vous connaissezs mon coeur.” The two came 
back from the ‘‘ ferment of minds and stir of events ” in the 
steamer ‘ Leeds’ from Bordeaux, and a young girl, who was 
travelling with her father and sister, paid particular attention 
to Hallam, ‘‘a very interesting delicate looking young man.” 
He read her one of Scott’s novels, and Tennyson listened in 
the background, wearing a large conspirator’s cape and a tall 
hat. They did not confide their story to her. 

Soon after they reached England a report came to Somersby 
Rectory that John Kemble—another of the Apostles—had been 
caught in the south and was to be tried for his life, and Tennyson 
in the early morning posted to Lincoln to try to find someone 
acquainted with the Consul at Cadiz, who might help to save 
his friend. But the rumour was false. It anticipated a more 
tragic story, for Torrijos and his band, commanded to leave 
Gibraltar in November, 1831, sailed in two small vessels for 
Malaga, were chased by guardships and ran ashore. They 
barricaded themselves into a farmhouse, called curiously enough 
Ingles, and were surrounded. It was useless to resist and they 
surrendered, hoping for mercy. But they received none. They 
were shot on the esplanade at Malaga, after being shrived bya 
priest. Boyd received one favour: his body was delivered to 
the British Consul for burial. 

He was the only Englishman to die, for the Apostles, who 
tired of the long wait at Gibraltar, had already scattered 
through Spain with guidebooks, examining churches and 
Moorish remains. Sterling, who had his cousin’s death on 
his conscience, never quite recovered from the blow. “I hear 
the sound of that musketry,”’ he wrote in a letter ; “‘ it is as if 
the bullets were tearing my own brain.” Hallam took the 
adventure lightly: ‘‘ After revolutionising kingdoms, one is 
still less inclined than before to trouble one’s head about 
scholarships, degrees, and such gear.’’ Tennyson’s silence was 
unbroken. He may have reflected that only a Cambridge term 
had stood between him and the firing party on Malaga 
esplanade. 
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The greatest Christmas present ofall 






THE BIBLE 


DESIGNED TO BE READ 
AS LITERATURE 





HERE CAN BE NO QUESTION THIS YEAR 

of the ‘most suitable’ Christmas present. 

@For adults and for children alike—as THE 

HEADMASTER OF RUGBY writes: ‘‘It is a 
joy to have a book which can be handed to readers 
young or old in the confidence that they will be 
enticed by its beauty to discover its value ”?_—for 
those unfamiliar with the text and equally for those 
familiar, The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature is 
unsurpassable. @‘‘Its impressive effect,’’ says the 
OBSERVER, ‘‘is that of some masterpiece of stained 
glass, say, from which the deposits of time have been 
auhkosl away... Even those to whom the old form 
is familiar wf sacrosanct may see, as W ith fresh eyes, 
the sun shining through.’ @ There are the cleat. 
bound edition at ros 6d (‘‘ Praise of its format can 
scarcely be too high,’’ remarks sIR ARTHUR 
QUILLER- COUCH and wonders ‘‘ how it can cost but 
half-a-guinea’’) and now, for Christmas, two special 
olltbens ie leatven at 21s& 42s. Q Ask your bookseller 
to show you The Bible Designed to be Read as Literature 


bound in red canvas 


10s 6p 


or, in full lambskin 


MAROON 21s OR BLUE 
q A limited supply only is available of the 42s 


edition in full white niger morocco binding 
with gilt edges, silk iealbend and marker. 


5 





Opinions from 
distinguished clergy 
and laymen: 


THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL : 

‘¢] have long waited and hoped for such an 
attempt to break away from traditional productions. 
The volume seems to me to have succeeded in pre- 
senting the Scripture in a form much more attractive 
than | have ever seen.” 

REV. SIDNEY M. BERRY, D.D. 
(Secretary, Congregational Union): ‘* People are 
often held back from reading the Bible by the form 
in which it is presented. This volume presents it in 
the most attractive way. For many in this form the 


Bible will seem like a new book,”? 


THE BISHOP OF CHELMSFORD: 
‘© A most striking production ~ «+, ae ver} remark- 
able thing was that my son-in-law, 1 ho is just home 
on leave from India, spent the hole of one evening 


reading the Bible in the new version! 
THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER : 


“¢T am very glad to possess it. It is most attractively 
produced and admirabl; arranged . . . as attractive 
to the eve as the best of modern finely printed 
books.”’ 
RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER 
(Warden of New College, Oxford): ** That truly 
beautiful volume in which I have been delighting. 
For the first time I have a Bible which is-a physical 
pleasure to read, 
SIR HUGH WALPOLE : 
‘© ] find it quite fascinating. ... . 1 began reading 
it this morning and could not stop, There seems to 
be a new beauts in the familiar places, and the 
unfamiliar places are as though I had never seen 
them bhefore.’’ 
DR. HAVELOCK ELLIS: 


6¢ We return to the Bible on a new level, no longer 


as an unexplained collection r of dogmas, but as in 
many parts a work of consummate art of which the 
significance can never be exhausted.’ 


ete,, etc, 
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YOGA 


Yoga. A Scientific Evaluation. By Kovoor T. Behanan, Ph.D. 
(Secker and Warburg. Ios. 6d.) 

The Yogis of India. By Edmond Demaitre. (Geoffrey Bles. ros. 6d.) 

Yoga Explained. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Quest of the Overself. By Paul Brunton. (Rider. 1§s.) 


KEYSERLING calls Yoga the practical foundation-stone of 
all Indian wisdom. Whereas the West, he says, bases all 
its hopes on genius, the East expects most things from training. 
Yoga is a system of physical and mental control closely allied 
to a particular religious philosophy, and though it might be 
possible to separate these two aspects of it, yet it is, significant 
that none of the writers of these four books—an Indian, a 
Frenchman, and two Englishmen—have done so. Dr. Behanan, 
sent by Yale with the Stirling Fellowship to study Yoga at 
first hand for two years in his native country, comes nearest 
to doing so; for whereas he states the case for the physical 
and mental culture clearly and convincingly and as a personal 
testimony, he studiously avoids taking sides where religion 
or metaphysics are concerned. His approach is strictly 
scientific. ‘The earlier part of his book is difficult reading, 
partly because he has kept the original terminology, though 
trying to interpret it in terms of Western thought. If he 
demonstrates much that is reasonable, he demonstrates still 
more that is fantastic in Hindu philosophy. But his chapter 
on Rebirth is excellent, and from this onwards the going is 
easier. and the book should be within the scope of the general 
reader. Monsieur Demaitre takes quite a different line. 
He is witty, readable and considerably prejudiced, and I 
detect a certain crudity of sensibility in more than one incident 
described. He concedes that the practice of Yoga can produce 
great physical fitness, but he attacks it on almost every other front, 
or rather he attacks the abuses of Hinduism for which the Yogi 
philosophy is possibly to blame. But much of what he says 
is mere beating the air. The advocates of Yoga are equally 
alive to its abuses and perversions. 

Yoga Explained is the advocacy of a convert. It is written 
in a popular style which is at times a little incongruous. To 
my mind its weakness is a too-marked pre-occupation with 





Delightful 
SPRING 
CRUISES 


on the 


ARANDORA 


a ; 
The World's most delightful Cruising Liner, 


which has been made even more delightful by the quiet !uxurious 
comfort of the two new public rooms recently added. 


Malta, Alexandria, Port Sad, Jaffa, 
Beirut, Rhodes, Athens, Philippeville, 
Lisbon. Fares from 
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APRIL 14 
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MAY 14 
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_ Hatha Yoga, the approach to wisdom by. the path of bodily. 


perfection. Mr. Brunton begins with the mind and Bes on 
to the body, but Major Yeats-Brown begins with the bod 
and, though he says that his exercises are only a prelude . 
enlightenment, never seems to get very far from that beginning 
He does not claim nor does his book give the impression 
of any deep underlying spirituality. He hopes to live to be 
eighty, and to do this he is willing if necessary to stand on his head 
in the mornings and to adopt other positions highly uncem- 
fortable in their initial practice. But, like the character jg 
Galsworthy’s novel who was always talking about “ Keeping 
fit,’ we want to ask him: ‘* Yes, but fit for what?” My 
own observation of Hatha Yoga is that with most People 
it needs a strong dose of Bhakti Yoga to counterbalance it, 
which is another name for common or garden Christian 
altruism. Otherwise it becomes egomania. In his closing 
pages Major Yeats-Brown, in a sudden burst of frankness, 
which I admire, says, ‘“‘ Not for a moment do L suggest that any 
kind of Yoga is as good as slow exercise in the open air. However, 
I can’t spend eight hours of every day on the South Downs, 
I like my work ; hence my exercises.” 

I come to the fourth book which, to my mind, is much the 
most valuable of the four. It is an exposition of Eastern 
mysticism, as satisfactory in its way as anything Miss Evelyn 
Underhill has done for the mysticism of the West. Mr, 
Brunton’s previous books have shown that his mind is critical 
and not at the mercy of its own will to believe. He sees no 
necessary cleavage between science and metaphysic, and he 
would cordially endorse that phrase in the recent Times 
obituary of Sir Jagadis Bose which said “ his achievements 
provide a unique example of the virtual union between the 
immemorial mysticism of Indian philosophy and the experi- 
mental methods of Western science.” Mr. Brunton’s book 
gains enormously by the fact that he is a mystic himself, 
He writes deliberately for the Western mind and what he says 
is not the justification of a particular philosophy so much as a 
plea for mysticism as the revealer of certain underlying realities, 

If we are capable of understanding mysticism at all we should 
be capable of understanding The Quest of the Overself. I am 
far from saying that Mr. Brunton has proved all his contentions. 
There is an extremely significant phrase in Dr. Behanan’s 
book which metaphysicians would do well to inscribe “ upon 
the posts of their houses and on their gates.” It is this. ‘“ The 
limbo of the unknown is admirably passive to all questions 
concerning ultimates; we may ask any question and receive 
the answer that pleases us most.” That chastening thought 
confronts all our systems. Ideas only become our possession 
when we submit our minds to them and we can submit our 
minds to practically any idea we choose. Truth exists but there 
is unlimited possibility of error. We must just follow our 
instinct for verity, testing wherever we can. Mr. Brunton 
carries conviction to me because my own experience bears out 
much that he says. But I have one quarrel with him. Like a 
number of modern writers he attacks the validity of time and 
uses these attacks as a jumping-off ground for vindicating 
eternity. Time according to him is only “ subjective,” an 
hallucination of our own brain. We ourselves can extend or 
contract it to any length we choose. It is only “a form of 
self-consciousness.””> The spokes in a bicycle wheel ridden 
swiftly past have been seen as barely moving by an observer 
who had been electrically shocked. But surely all these argu- 
ments affect consciousness rather than time. Surely beside 
subjective or self-conscious time, there is objective or “ clock” 
time, valid for a million individuals if invalid for the one who 
has been drugged or 1s undergoing a mystical experience. 
Time is not merely a mental condition, it is also a succession 
outside our consciousness. Do the planets only imagine the 
sequence of their movements ? Is it only a spatial and temporal 
illusion which keeps them in place, and if they stopped thinking 
for a moment would they collide? Even the argument— 
advanced once more by Mr. Brunton—that a sufficiently distant 
star with appropriate range of vision could observe an event 
now, which happened on this planet centuries ago, is to my 
mind a quibble, for what the star would observe would be not 
the event-but the light rays once set in motion by that event. 
Mysticism gains nothing by a too complete surrender to subjec- 
tivity. But, with this one reservation, I recommend The Quest 
of the Overself as by far the sefest ‘and most rational! exposition 
of Eastern metaphysic and of the practice of mental discipline 
that~F-have- yer met. ; MoNK GIBBON. 
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DUCKWORTH 
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Studies of British Birds 
Written and Illustrated by ‘ FISH-HAWK.” With 
a Foreword by the Earl of Radnor, and about 
40 Illustrations. 15/- net. 
This book is the fruit of many years of patient and 
devoted bird watching on hill and seashore, especially in 
the wilder parts of the British Isles. 
“Undoubtedly a fine contribution to natural historical 
literature.” —/ he Sphere. 
“Ali Fish-Hawk’s pictures have the touch of life. 


—Liverpool Post. 


” 


. e 

Battling with Sea Monsters 
By F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES, F.Z.S. With 
50 Illustrations. 15/- net. 
“ Will ravenously delight all land monsters who love to 
go to battle with a harpoon.”—Sunday Graphic. 

“A story of deep-sea fishing which out-thrills anything 
ever before written.”—J/orse and Ilound. 


Saddles Again 


By WILL H. OGILVIE. Illustrated by Olive 
Whitmore. 7/6 net. 
The author re-creates the thrill of a hunt, the stirring 
finish of a point-to-point, the exultation of man and 
horse in the shires and in the great wide spaces of 
Empire. “Calculated to warm the hearts of all lovers 
of hunting and steeplechasing.”—Horse and Hound, 


From the Doctor’s 
Notebook 


By SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, _F.R.S. 
7/6 net. (Second Impression). 
“An admirable example of the daily gatherings of a mind 
which has lived for nearly a century in the society of the 
wittiest and most cultivated persons of his period.’— 
Times, 


A Hundred Years 


of Chemistry 


By ALEXANDER’ FINDLAY, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Aberdeen. 15/- net. 
“A first class and scholarly history of chemical progress 
within the past century.’—Time and Tide. 

“Tts value could not easily be exaggerated.”—7 times 
Literary Supplement, 


A Hundred Years 


of Mechanical Engineering 


By EDWARD CRESSY. With about 150 Illustre- 
tions. 15/- ret. 


“Mr. Cressy has produced a book which is remarkable in 
that he has covered a very complex subject carefully 
with a wealth of detail, and at the same time made it 
readable for the layman as well as the professional 
engineer.”——-The Fortnightly Review. 


According to the Hebrews 
By HUGH }. SCHONFIELD. 10/6 net. 


“Every student of the Synoptic problem and of Christian 
origins should read this book and carefully study it... 
Schonfield works out the evidence for his thesis with 
great clearness and force, also with great moderation, 
and he brings out some striking results... . I warmly 
recommend his book.” 

—R. Travers Herrorp, D.D., in The Inquirer. 


SECOND EDITION — REVISED. 


The Gardener 
who saw God 


By EDWARD JAMES 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“Mr. James has written a notable book a vase into 
which he has chosen to pour his subtle observations of 
men and women, his moving appreciation of the beauty 
of gardens and of music, and of old houses, and an old, 
lovely way of living, his contempt for those who let 
down the great traditions of decency and magnanimity, 
his belief in the fundamental rightness of certain gifted 
and intuitive souls. It is not a book to rush through; 
it is a vintage to be savoured drop by drop. It is, also, 
beautifully written.” 
Howarpb Serine in The Eventig Standard. 

“The book is a fable; and its teaching—not new to the 
old, but significantly new in a modern writer—is that the 
path to Wisdom is by way, not of learning, but of 
emotion.’’—F RANK SWINNERTON in 7he Observer. 
“One of the most out-of-the-way pieces of work [ hay 
come across for years... a book with a touch ot 
originality and that unaccountable inventiveness which 
marks a man on whom the hands of the gods have leit 
an imprint. I can only urge you to try this book for 
yourselves.” 

Ricnarp Cueren in John o’ Londons Weekly. 


\ beautifully written, fantastic commentary on the 
many curious ways in which we driit through a living 
exquisite world.”—Time and Tide. 


Fain Would I Change 
By FRANCES HARRIS. 7/6 -net. 


“T prefer Fain Would I Change to all the remaining 


novels of the present week... . The author does not 
strive to seem original and she is not atraid to be just as 
original as Nature made her. - Such candour is rare 


More, it is beautiful.’ 


FRANK SWINNERTON in Jhtc Observer 


By RICHARD ROWLEY. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece. — 6/- net. 
“There is a charm of diversity in these tales, linked into 
a book by the pervading présence of the Little People 
and the supernatural, but always full of warm humanity 
and intimate knowledge of the people and the speech 


of the Mournes.”—LYNN DOYLE in J se /rts/ 


Cooking and Curing 
A Testament of Food 
By ORIANA HAYNES. With an Epilogue by 
E. S. P. Haynes. 6/- net. 
A delightful collection of Family Recipes. new and old, 
with precise details of quality and procedure 
“No true gourmet can fail to be entranced.” 


Live with a Man and 


Love it 
The Gentle Art of Staying Happily Married 


By ANNE FISHER. Illustrated by O. Soglow. 
36 net (Post free 3 9). 
If you are marricd, or intending to be, we defy yout 
read this book and not benefit by it in some way. ‘The 
drawings by So 
humorous. 


elow are. sivly satirical and dehghtfully 





Send for a copy of the ‘New Books’ catalogue 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & €O., LTD., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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MR. KEYNES INTERPRETED 


Introduction to the Theory of Employment. By Joan Robinson. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 

WHEN Mr. Keynes launched the General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money on the world last year he 
sorely puzzled a great many people. With his usual energy, 
but rather less than his usual lucidity, he attacked right and 
left the tenets of orthodox economics, and propounded such 
surprising theses as that it is impossible for savings to outrun 
investment ; that savings do not increase investment; that 
money wages cannot be too high for maximum employment ; 
that the worst possible means for combating a slump is the 
exercise of economy. He also introduced to economic language 
a number of new terms of complex definition: liquidity 
preference, user cost, propensity to consume. The General 
Theory had a wide circulation, but it is doubtful whether it 
was widely understood outside the ranks of the trained 
economists. For the student and the layman it was decidedly 
stiff. 

Now the filtering-down process has begun. Mrs. Robinson’s 
book is a straightforward piece of interpretation, and—with 
certain qualifications—admirably meets the needs of a class of 
readers hitherto debarred by lack of training from grappling 
with these new developments. It is written, as one would 
expect, clearly, cogently, and with frequent verbal felicities 
which stick in the memory. The broad outlines of the General 
Theory emerge in comprehensible and consistent shape. But 
one must qualify. This is not the place for an exhaustive 
discussion of Keynesian ‘concepts and conclusions; but 
Mrs. Robinson’s simplified version contains generalisations 
which are hard to justify and a balance of emphasis which 
can hardly be other than misleading. 

Two examples out of many may be cited in some detail. 
Mrs. Robinson says—and it may be granted—that savings which 
appear to outrun investment cannot in fact do so, since the 
surplus is counterbalanced by the losses of those on whose 
products it would have been spent. Savers as a class. it 
apparently follows, are helpless in the hands of the entrepreneurs 





Magnificent Definitive Edition 


Rudyard 
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SUSSEX EDITION 


35 volumes (12 are readv) bound 
in Native Tanned Niger Leather 


This Edition is a superb example of 
book production, and contains much 
new and important material. Limited 
to 500 Sets; revised and signed by 
the Author. Size: 10x6} inches each 
volume; price £2. 10s. net each—sold 
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Please apply to your bookseller, or to the publishers, for a 
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—the active business men who decide whether or not investm 
scmiis . Ch 
shall take place. But the entrepreneurs, for their Part, ate i 
the long run equally dependent upon savings, ang Whe 
enterprise has reached the limit of resources it will pe hi 
up until either savings increase or general inflation sets § 
Mrs. Robinson holds that this limit of resources or eictyy 
of full employment is in fact only reached under such cate 
tional circumstances as those of a major war, and that, Whil 
employment is less than full, investment must be stimula 
by a low rate of interest and a rising price level if outpy 
and incomes are to reach their maximum. There is no quali. 
fication. Yet all workers are not interchangeable. Bricklayer, 
may be working full time and overtime while Lancashin 
millhands ‘‘ play.”” To manipulate currency and credit enough 
to absorb to the last man all the unemployed in declining 
trades, or in those occupations rendered obsolete by changin, 
technique, would cause a terrific price boom in those industrie; 
which were already prosperous. Mr. Keynes himself make, 
this point clear; but Mrs. Robinson never mentions jt y 
all. In her pages unemployment remains massive and unanalyse4 

In her chapters on foreign trade, too, she makes sweepin: 
and unqualified assertions which the most charitable inte. 
pretation can hardly square with common sense. “ Foy 
the point of view of the world as a whole,” she says, “th 
foreign investment of one country is not investment at all 
extra exports by the investing country appearing as extr 
imports elsewhere, unemployment shifting accordingly, 
that ‘‘ for the world as a whole there is no increase in wealth,” 
No distinction is drawn between the mere piling up of claim: 
by the creditor country and such activities as those of the 
British investors in the Argentine. No doubt Mrs. Robinson 
could justify her generalisation in a modified form ; but as 
stands it is more than paradoxical—it is nonsensical. 

All this criticism, however, is less damaging than it might 
appear; for paradox is its own danger signal. The really 
perilous errors are those which slip tranquilly by under th 
disguise of a platitude ; one may perhaps instance the ver 
assumption of full employment which Mr. Keynes and now 
Mrs. Robinson have shown to be inherent in classical economic 
theory. No reader of the Introduction to the Theory of Employ. 
ment risks being lulled into unquestioning _ intellectua 
acquiescence. It needs to be read with a wary as well as with 
an appreciative eye ; but its matter and its manner practically 
ensure between them that this need shall be satisfied. 

HOoNoR CROOME, 

















































FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICS 

The Citizen’s Choice. 
sity Préss. 7s. 6d.) 

‘* THE Christian State,” said Lord Baldwin, in his last publi 
utterance as Prime Minister, “‘declares personality to be supreme; 
the Servile State denies this. Every compromise with the 
infinite value of the human soul leads straight back to savager 
and the jungle. Expel this truth of our religion, and wha 
follows? The insolence of dominion and the cruelty o 
despotism.” In this volume of political essays Professa 
Barker strikes the same note. Amid all the confusion of ou 
time there is (he says, in words almost identical with thos: 
frequently used by Lord Baldwin) one touchstone which test 
the quality of all systems. It is “‘ the degree of their respect 
for the plain human dignity of the individual man.” It 
surely characteristic of England that two men, so different 
these in background, experience and temperament—one 0 
them a Conservative Prime Minister, the other a Don anda 
“unrepentant Liberal ”°—should be found in almost verbd 
agreement as soon as they get down to fundamentals. Both 
are at their best and their most convincing—as English political 
writing always is—when they touch the moral foundations 0! 
politics. a Kant observes in a sentenct 





By Ernest Barker. (Cambridge Univer- 














“True politics,” as 
twice quoted by Dr. Barker, ‘‘ cannot take a single step for 
ward unless it has first done homage to morals.” That is really 
the thesis of this volume. It consists of a number of lectures 
and essays which are all variations on a single theme—tht 
meaning and the prospects of democracy; and they all tum 
on the central moral issue—the ethical justification of the 
State. Dr. Barker knows (as befits so good a Platonist) that 
the primary question of politics is the question about the soul 
of'man. Thus the crucial decision that confronts us is com 
cerned less with the technique of Government than with what 
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we live for and believe in. ‘‘ The world must choose ” ; and, 
in the famous sentence from the myth of Er which he quotes 
on the title-page, ‘‘ the responsibility is with the chooser.” 

He does not believe in the breakdown of democracy, though 
he admits that it is in mortal peril. It can only survive by 
proving its survival-value. The real conflict in the world 
today (as he says in the lecture on the “‘ ideologies *’) is not so 
much that between Right and Left as that ‘‘ between reason 
and anti-reason.”” But reason can win only by being reason- 
able ; and for him the real essence of democracy is not so much 
in the form as in the process—in trusting to the method of 
debate as the effective instrument of sovereignty. It is not 
that the will of the people shall prevail that matters most, but 
that freedom shall prevail ; and ‘by that he means freedom of 
the mind, in the “ grar d dialectic of public debate.” From this 
it follows that single-party Governments can never be instru- 
ments of freedom. ‘‘ No Opposition, no Democracy.” Hence 
the survival of freedom in this country depends on “‘ the spirit 
of party ’’ and the qualities of party leadership. On the Continent 
the political ‘‘ side’ or party has developed an absolutist 
Weltanschauung and functions, both internally and externally, 
as an all-devouring totalitarian absolute. If our parties, 
Right or Left, ‘“‘ follow the theory that they are mutually exclu- 
sive opposites,’ that means revolution and dictatorship. We 
can only save and vindicate freedom if we really believe in 
““Government by discussion.” And this—though he does 
not say so explicitly—implies that we can believe in one another 
and in the rationality of the Universe. But this, again, reaches 
beyond politics into its moral and religious foundations. 
** Moral obligation is the final rock.” This is “‘ the new 
foundation of our age ” on which we have now to re-build our 
politics. For the idea.of freedom,.after all, is no static or 
abstract conception: we have yet to make freedom real for 
the great masses of our fellow-citizens—not merely in the sphere 
of law and politics but in social and economic opportunity. 

I have not done justice to this volume, so crowded with 
ideas and suggestions, so searching and stimulating. But it is 
full of things to be read and pondered, and as good as Professor 
Barker’s books are. F. R. Barry. 
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THE PEOPLING OF GERMANY 


Vélker am Abgrund. By Dr. F. Burgdérfer, Director Ge 
Statistical Office. Second and enlarged edition, J FL TM 
Verlag, Miinchen/Berlin.) » ©. Lehman 


Tuis book of 76 pages is the latest of a series of Writings thro 
which Dr. Burgdoérfer has exercised an important infly 
German public opinion. In previous books he showed t 
1881-1890 fertility in Germany steadily declined until by 1 
it no longer sufficed to replace the present generation th 
German people. The decline continued, and in 1933 the birth 
rate, which in 1926 was 19.5 per 1,000 population, reached the 
record low figure of 14.7. There was a similar decline in Other 
countries, in some of which efforts were made to check it. In 
Italy the population policy, which was inaugurated in 1927 afte 
a remarkable speech by Signor Mussolini, has been specially 
strenuous, but the birth-rate fell from 27.7 per 1,000 in 1926 to 
22.2 in 1936. 


Germany has a different story to tell, and in this book Dr 
Burgdorfer tells it. In 1933, when the National Socialists Cathe 
into power, special measures were initiated to raise the birth. 
rate, the most important being the provision of marriage loans 
which are granted up to a maximum of 1,000 marks. The 
Joans, though free of interest, must be repaid at the rate of 
one per cent. per month, and a quarter of the original sum jx 
cancelled on the birth of each child. From August, 1933, 
when the scheme came into operation, to the end of last year, 
694,357 loans were granted, and the number of children bom 
to the couples receiving loans was 485,285. 


ence On 
hat from 


The following figures show that since 1932 important things 
have happened to the German population : 


Births per 1 
Year. No. of marriages. No. of births. masa 
1932 ae ee $57,000: .. 978,000 .. 15.1 
1933 Sie «+ 639,000 ... 971,000 .. 14.7 
1934 Be .. 740,000 .. 1,198,000 .. 18.0 
1935 eee -- 651,000 .. 15,264,000 .. 18.9 
1936 a7 -. 611,000 .. 15279,000 .. 19.0 


To what extent were these increases due to the population 
policy adopted in 1933? Dr. Burgdérfer thinks that though 
in the changed conditions of the new Germany most of the 
“loans marriages ”’ would have taken place without the loans, 
many would not. The increase in the births presents a more 
complex problem. His calculations show that the legitimate 
births in 1934-36 were 900,000 more than they would have 
been had the number of marriages in 1932 and the specific 
fertility rates of 1933 remained constant, and that of this total, 
300,000 may be attributed to the increase in the number of 
married couples and 600,000 to the increase in the fertility of 
married couples. Even if we assume that all the additional 
marriages, with their 300,000 additional babies, were contracted 
because of the loans, which he shows was not the case, we must 
still conclude that two-thirds of the additional 900,000 babies 
appeared because of other factors. 


Here he concludes his Jucid and masterly statistical analysis. 
To demonstrate and evaluate these other factors is, he holds, 
beyond the scope of statistics. ° But he is confident about them. 
The increased fertility should, in his view, be attributed largely 
to the whole new German social and economic policy; the 
enormous reduction in unemployment, the cessation of indus- 
trial disputes, the new sense of political and economic security. 
But more important than any material factor is the spiritual 
uprising of the German people. To him the population ques- 
tion is one of spiritual values. It is eine Willensfrage. The 
people are sound at the core, and have the power to escape, if 
they so will it, from the way that leads through declining 
fertility to decay and death. 

Dr. Burgdérfer ends with a message of hope to all Westert 
peoples : 

“ Volker kénnen ewig leben, wenn sie nur wollen, Das deutsche 
Volk hat—so hoffen wir-—diesen Willen wiedergefunden, und daraus 
schépfen wir auch die Hoffnung fir alle Volker des abendlindischen 
Kulturkreises, dass sie den Willen zu einer Wiedererneuerung und 
zur Erhaltung ihres Bestandes nach Zahl und Art aufbringen. 


Das deutsche Volk hat seine Aufgabe erkannt. Mdégen die anderen 
Vélker des Abendlandes seinem Beispiel folgen ! ” 


It is to be hoped that this remarkable book may be made 
available. to a wider circle of readers through an English 
translation. 


G. F. McCLeary. 
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LETTERS OF PRINCESS LIEVEN 
TO PRINCE METTERNICH 
Edited by PETER QUENNELL 


“Fascinating and most informative. Seldom have T read 
4 more vivid description of the atmosphere of 1820-26.”— 
Harold Nicolson, Daily Telegraph, Illustrated. 18s. net 


EE 
THIS WAS GERMANY 
Princess Marie Radziwill’s Letters, 1908-1915, 
Edited by CYRIL SPENCER FOX 


“An astonishingly accurate picture of the Germany of 
William II; always interesting and sometimes dazzlingly 
acute.”—Daily Telegraph, Iilustrated. 15s. net 
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The last word on Keats 


FANNY KEATS 
By MARIE ADAMI 


“Remarkable evidence ; this fascinating book.”—The Times. 
“Extremely informative.’—Daily Telegraph. With 12 
Ilustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


EEE 


CONTINUAL DEW 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


A Little Book of Bourgeois Verse. “ Very remarkable wit 
and yersatility.",—Peter Quennell in the New Statesman. 
7s. 6d. net 





$$$ 
Now 3’6 net, Unabridged 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


the world famous book 
By AXEL MUNTHE 
Also Gift Edition in Green Leather. 6s. net 


New 7’6 














CHRONICLES OF 
HOLLAND HOUSE 1820-1900 
By THE EARL OF ILCHESTER 


... Lord Ilchester writes 
Night end 
1&s. net 


““ A very safe Christmas present 
with self-effacing charm.”—Evelyn Haugh in 
Day. Illustrated. 


cP 


MARIA, LADY CALLCOTT 


Creator of “Little Arthur” 
By ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH 


“A fascinating picture of an extraordinary woman. 
was the ideal type, whose indefatiguable interest in life is 
never purchased at the expense of her femininity.”—7/he 
Oueen. 8 Illustrations. 12s. net 


She 


SR 


THE LAST ELIZABETHAN 
Sir John Coke, 1563-1644 


By DOROTHEA COKE 
“A_ picture of life in England from the Armada to the 
Civil War, singularly complete in the minutest detail.” 
—New Statesman. Illustrated. 15s. net 
Sr __ — 


WARS OF IDEAS IN SPAIN 
By JOSE CASTILLEJO 


“Dr. Castillejo’s book is the work of a scholar and a man 
of liberal ideas . . . one of the most valuable | have come 
across.”—Bystander. 6s. net 


EEE 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E. 


A new edition of the author’s famous journey in 1887 
from Pekin to India, crossing the then unexplored Gob 
desert and the Himalayas to Srinagar. Jllustrated. 9s. net 


Novels 





KATHLEEN NORRIS 
YOU CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


“A really fine tale in Kathleen Norris’s best style—and 
that is saying a lot.’.—The Daily Mirror. 


rr 


LET MY PEOPLE GO! 
By R. F. MARTYN and W. F. SYNGE 


“This re-telling in fictional form of the story of Moses is 
extremely vivacious and positively exciting ”"—Chrisitan 
World 


Se 


TOWERS WITH IVY 
By MINNIE HITE MOODY 


“Her work is worthy to stand with ‘Gone With the 
Wind’ "—Wiittam Lyon Pueves. “ Her control of her 
material is fine and the scene she evokes is a delight.” 

—The Observer. 





MYRTLE JOHNSTON 
LALEEN AND OTHER STORIES 


“Her stories abound with a quality which can be best 
described as genius.” —I/ tlliam and Beatrice Kean Seymour 


Ee 
SCREENED 


By FAITH WOLSELEY 
DAILY MIRROR THRILLER OF THE MONTH 


“Ingenious treatment; the story is cleverly contrived.” 
—The Times 
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MURDER ON HOLIDAY 
By BARBARA MALIN 
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beautiful and impressive volume.”—J/he 7imes Literary 
Supplement, 
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“This cleverly contrived murder mystery admirably fulfils 
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we live for and believe in. ‘‘ The world must choose ”’ ; and, 
in the famous sentence from the myth of Er which he quotes 
on the title-page, ‘‘ the responsibility is with the chooser.” 

He does not believe in the breakdown of democracy, though 
he admits that it is in mortal peril. It can only survive by 
proving its survival-value. The real conflict in the world 
today (as he says in the lecture on the “ ideologies ”’) is not so 
much that between Right and Left as that ‘‘ between reason 
and anti-reason.’”’ But reason can win only by being reason- 
able ; and for him the real essence of democracy is not so much 
in the form as in the process—in trusting to the method of 
debate as the effective instrument of sovereignty. It is not 
that the will of the people shall prevail that matters most, but 
that freedom shall prevail ; and “by that he means freedom of 
the mind, in the “ grar d dialectic of public debate.” From this 
it follows that single-party Governments can never be instru- 
ments of freedom. ‘‘ No Opposition, no Democracy.” Hence 
the survival of freedom in this country depends on “‘ the spirit 
of party ’’ and the qualities of party leadership. On the Continent 
the political ‘‘ side”? or party has developed an absolutist 
Weltanschauung and functions, both internally and externally, 
as an all-devouring totalitarian absolute. If our parties, 
Right or Left, “‘ follow the theory that they are mutually exclu- 
sive opposites,’ that means revolution and dictatorship. We 
can only save and vindicate freedom if we really believe in 
‘Government by discussion.” And this—though he does 
not say so cxplicitly—implies that we can believe in one another 
and in the rationality of the Universe. But this, again, reaches 
beyond politics into its moral and religious foundations. 
** Moral obligation is the final rock.” This is “‘the new 
foundation of our age ” on which we have now to re-build our 
politics. For the ideaof freedom,.after all, is no static or 
abstract conception: we have yet to make freedom real for 
the great masses of our fellow-citizens—not merely in the sphere 
of law and politics but in social and economic opportunity. 

I have not done justice to this volume, so crowded with 
ideas and suggestions, so searching and stimulating. But it is 
full of things to be read and pondered, and as good as Professor 
Barker’s books are. F. R. Barry. 
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THE PEOPLING OF GERMANY 


Vélker am Abgrund. By Dr. F. Burgdérfer, Dj 
Statistical Office. Second and enlarged edition, "C. Pm 
Verlag, Miinchen/Berlin.) - Lehman, 


THis book of 76 pages is the latest of a series of writings thro 
which Dr. Burgdoérfer has exercised an important inlleaal 
German public opinion. In previous books he showed that res 
1881-1890 fertility in Germany steadily declined until by 1 Pm 
it no longer sufficed to replace the present generation a 
German people. The decline continued, and in 1933 the birth 
rate, which in 1926 was 19.5 per 1,000 population, reached th, 
record low figure of 14.7. There was a similar decline in other 
countries, in some of which efforts were made to check it, Jy 
Italy the population policy, which was inaugurated in 1927 athe 
a remarkable speech by Signor Mussolini, has been specially 
strenuous, but the birth-rate fell from 27.7 per 1,000 in 1926 to 
22.2 in 1936. ° 


Germany has a different story to tell, and in this book D; 
Burgdorfer tells it. In 1933, when the National Socialists came 
into power, special measures were initiated to raise the birth. 
rate, the most important being the provision of marriage loans 
which are granted up to a maximum of 1,000 marks, The 
Joans, though free of interest, must be repaid at the rate of 
one per cent. per month, and a quarter of the original sum js 
cancelled on the birth of each child. From August, 1933, 
when the scheme came into operation, to the end of last year, 
694,357 loans were granted, and the number of children bom 
to the couples receiving loans was 485,285. 


The following figures show that since 1932 important things 
have happened to the German population : 


; Births per 1,000 
Year. No. of marriages. No. of births. population, 
1932 517,000 978,000 .. 15,1 
1933 639,000 971,000 14.7 
1934 740,000 1,198,000 18.0 
1935 Ae 651,000 1,264,000 18.9 
1936 “ve 611,000 1,279,000 19.0 


To what extent were these increases due to the population 
policy adopted in 1933? Dr. Burgdérfer thinks that though 
in the changed conditions of the new Germany most of the 
“loans marriages ’”? would have taken place without the loans, 
many would not. The increase in the births presents a more 
complex problem. His calculations show that the legitimate 
births in 1934-36 were 900,000 more than they would have 
been had the number of marriages in 1932 and the specific 
fertility rates of 1933 remained constant, and that of this total, 
300,000 may be attributed to the increase in the number of 
married couples and 600,000 to the increase in the fertility of 
married couples. Even if we assume that all the additional 
marriages, with their 300,000 additional babies, were contracted 
because of the loans, which he shows was not the case, we musi 
still conclude that two-thirds of the additional 900,000 babies 
appeared because of other factors. 


Here he concludes his Jucid and masterly statistical analysis. 
To demonstrate and evaluate these other factors is, he holds, 
beyond the scope of statistics. ~ But he is confident about them. 
The increased fertility should, in his view, be attributed largely 
to the whole new German social and economic policy; the 
enormous reduction in unemployment, the cessation of indus- 
trial disputes, the new sense of political and economic security. 
But more important than any material factor is the spiritual 
uprising of the German people. To him the population ques- 
tion is one of spiritual values. It is eine Willensfrage. The 
people are sound at the core, and have the power to escape, if 
they so will it, from the way that leads through declining 
fertility to decay and death. 

Dr. Burgdérfer ends with a message of hope to all Westerr 
peoples : 

“ Volker kénnen ewig leben, wenn sie nur wollen. Das deutsche 
Volk hat—so hoffen wir-—diesen Willen wiedergefunden, und daraus 
schépfen wir auch die Hoffnung fir alle Volker des abend|iindischen 
Kulturkreises, dass sie den Willen zu einer Wiedererneuerung und 
zur Erhaltung ihres Bestandes nach Zahl und Art aufbringen. 


Das deutsche Volk hat seine Aufgabe erkannt. Mégen die anderen 
Valker des Abendlandes seinem Beispiel folgen ! ” 


It is to be hoped that this remarkable book may be made 
available. to a wider circle of readers through an English 
translation. 

G. F. McCLeary. 
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IL GRAN RIFIUTO 


Great Britain and Palestine. By Herbert Sidebotham. 
millan. 10s. 6d.) 


‘THE earlier chapters of Mr. Sidebotham’s book contain facts 
about the Zionist policy which will be new to many readers. 
That policy drew from Manchester a tributary of which the 
well-spring was Dr. Weizmann. As early as November, 1915, 
the Manchester Guardian published a leading article (of which 
Mr. Sidebotham admits the authorship), in which it was 
urged that ‘‘if Palestine were now a buffer-State between 
Egypt and the north, inhabited as it used to be by an intensely 
patriotic race, the problem of Egypt in this war would bea very 
light one.”” The publication of this article led to the formation 
of a very small British Palestine Committee and the presentation 
of a memorandum to the Foreign Office in the spring of 1916 
in which “the establishment of a Jewish State under the 
British Crown ” was powerfully advocated. 

Mr. Sidebotham emphasises the fact that he became a 
Zionist for the sake of British interests and strategic con- 
siderations and he considers Palestine to be ‘‘ the corner- 
stone of British Eastern policy and British naval strategy.” 
He is here on rather delicate ground; for our title-deeds 
as mandatory for Palestine are not derived from British 
interests. We are there tc carry out ‘‘a sacred trust of 
civilisation’? and to bring about “the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people,” and 
not to protect the Suez Canal. Mr. Sidebotham pleads 
that “‘ where there is no conflict of interest, a trustee has 
a right to any incidental advantages that the faithful 
discharge of his trust may bring to himself”’; but if Italy 
held the mandate for Palestine, and made use of Haifa for the 
purposes for which she now finds the Dodecanese so handy, 
would Mr. Sidebotham accept her interpretation of her trust 
with complaisance ? 

The Balfour Declaration, which the Mandate quoted and 
endorsed, was not disinterested idealism. ‘‘ The Zionist 
leaders,” said Mr. Lloyd George to the Royal Commission, 
“‘gave us a definite promise that they would do their best 
to rally Jewish sentiment and support throughout the 


(Mac- 


WE can supply you personally with detailed 


information about any of these books which, 
among others on our current lists, are suitable 
for Christmas Gifts. (All prices are net.) 


THE PRESENT-DAY ROCK GARDEN 


An encyclopedia for the 
315. 6d. 


By Sampson CLay. 
alpinist. 100 photographs. 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY 
A gift edition of RicHarp Jerrerigs’ classic. 
ilustrated by G. E. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
THE CRAFT OF MODELLING RAILWAYS 
By Epwarp Bear. With 52 pages of photos and 
188 illustrations. ros. 6d. 
TITLES TO FAME 
Famous authors describe the genesis of their best 


novels. 10 portraits. &s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO ASKED QUESTIONS 


STRONG. 
3S. 6d. 


The story of Socrates, by L. A. G. 
Fully illustrated. “ Horizon Books.” 


THE AUTHORS HANDBOOK, 1938 
Reference book for every author, playwright, 
composer, and artist. 3s. 6d. 
LEASE send a card, mentioning any title in 
which you are interested, to the Publicity Dept. 


NELSON, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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world to the Allied cause. They kept their worg» B 
Zionism has not pressed for the application of the poli ; 
the National Home in the spirit of enforcing a bargain . 
Weizmann would not be well cast in the réle of Shylock 
The policy made its appeal, and made it not only to sea 
as an example of constructive idealism of which there Were a 
too many in the Treaty of Versailles. The civilised worlg a 
acknowledging an historic debt to the Jewish race and tisha 
an historic wrong. ~The memorandum which Mr. Sidebothan 
presented to the Foreign Office spoke explicitly of “g Jewish 
State,” and three years later at Versailles Dr. Weizmann tolq 
Mr. Lansing that “‘a Jewish National Home meant that there 
should be ultimately such conditions that Palestine shoulg be 
just as Jewish as America is American and England is English,” 
The Royal Commission record that “‘ General Smuts, who had 
been a member of the Imperial War Cabinet when the Declan. 
tion was published, Lord Robert Cecil in 1917, Sir Herber 
Samuel in 1919 and Mr. Winston Churchill in 1920 spoke of 
wrote in terms that could only mean that they contemplated 
the eventual establishment of a Jewish State.” On voygit 
grand en 1919. As time passed, the vision narrowed, The 
Mandate, not confirmed until July, 1922, said nothing aboy 
a Jewish State, but it contained a reference to “ the development 
of self-governing institutions,” an interpretation of which jn 
terms of actual achievement has not yet been found. Succéssiye 
statements issued by the British Government avoided the issue. 
The problem was to be solved not by a statement of principles 
but by an inevitable process of events. The National Home 
was to develop into a social and economic, and ultimately into 
a political, organism which would find its justification in jts 
vitality. : 5 

Part II of this volume, written by Mr. J. L. Cohen, which 
describes ‘“‘ The Jewish Fulfilment,” invites a repetition 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase: ‘* They kept their word,” 
Mr. Sidebotham’s account, in Part III, of ‘‘ The British Per- 
formance ”’ is less cheerful reading ; and the story of the Arab 
rising of last year presents itself to him as a “ narrative of 
official debility so extreme as almost to amount to a licence to 
crime.” The Royal Commission have come to the conclusion 
that the Mardate is unworkable and that a task which cannot 
be performed should be definitively abandoned in favour of a 








scheme of partition. Mr. Sidebotham states the case for and 
against partition in a judicial spirit and finds that “ the really 
strong argument for partition is that the Jews can make more 
rapid progress under their own than under a British administra- 
tion.”” Since the time when the policy of the Mandate was 
accepted by all political parties at home, by the Council of the 
League of Nations and by the United States of America, three 
new factors have arisen. The first is the increasing menace 
to the well-being and safety of the Jewish race in Europe. 
The second is the convincing evidence of what can be accom- 
plished socially, economically and culturally by a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. The third is the campaign of 
terrorism in Palestine, which shows signs of leading to the 
usual reply to terrorism—reprisals. This last, it would seem, 
is to be the determining factor of Palestine’s future. Who 
shall cry to her that her warfare is accomplished ? 


LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE’S CIRCLE 

I, William Shakespeare, do Appoint Thomas Russell, Esquire 
. . . By Leslie Hotson. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
In Shakespeare’s Warwickshire. By Oliver Baker. 
Marshall. 15s.) 

Dr. HotTson has become a sort of fairy godmother from 
the other side of the Atlantic, who every year or two descends 
upon our public archives and, with the aid of his faithful 
accomplice Miss O’Farrell in the intervals, never fails to 
fish up scmething new or odd or, occasionally, exciting. 
What an apt phrase his is, “‘ scouring the seven seas of the 
Public Records,”’ and how well have his optimism and industry 
been rewarded! ‘When one considers the unexplored 
manuscript riches of England,” he writes, “it is evident 
that now is no time to write finis to any Elizabethan subject, 
even to the most canvassed topic of all.”’ It was he who brought 
to light the depositions concerning the death of Christophe 
Marlowe, who revealed the background of Shakespeare's 
quarrel with Justice Gardiner, that rogue of a Surrey J.P. 
and found some of Shelley’s letters to Harriet. A remarkable 
record: tribute to Dr. Hotson’s imaginative combination 
of the detective with the scholar. 
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RUSSIA 


A MINER SEES 
FOR HIMSELF 
by 
Kleber Legay 


Written by a man who judges Russia’s 
achievements not only from the point of 
view of a working. man, but also as 
an expert on the questions which he 
investigates. 


Kleber Legay is a French trade union 
oficial with 30 years’ experience as a 
miner. For 12 years he has been a Labour 
representative on the Safety In Mines 
Inspectorate. 


Predisposed to approve, he is appalled 
by conditions he finds in the mines in the 
famous Don Basin. He criticises the 
employment of women underground. 
Wages he finds too low to provide a 
satisfactory standard of living, and hours 
of work in excess of those in capitalist 
France. Housing conditions and social 
services meet strong condemnation. 


This unbiassed narrative of the 
disillusionment of a sincere Socialist 
has had an enormous sale in France, 
and has created a profound impression 
most thoroughly justified by its force, 
its authority, its sincerity, and its interest. 


A story which all should read 


besins NEXT MONDAY 


in the 


Daily 
Celegraph 


Morning Post 


ONE PENNY 




















AROLD NICOLSON 


L. WOODWARD (Spectator): “A book by 
Mr. Harold Nicolson could not fail to be 
interesting. ‘Therefore it is hardly necessary to 
say that anyone who takes up Helen’s Tower will 
read it to the last page, and, at the last page, feel 
glad that it is the first volume in a series.” 


HELEN’S TOWER sy HAROLD NICOLSON = 15/- net 


FFENBACH 


And the Paris of his time 
Translated by G. David and E. Mosbacher 

Times Literary Supplement: “ This excellently 
illustrated book is an informative and _ lively 
chronicle of an eventful fifty years. It is a full- 
dress memoir from birth to death, with plenty 0: 
digression, both historical and social, to illlustrate 
the changing lights of Parisian life through which 
Offenbach lived.” 


OFFENBACH aby S. KRACAUER = /Ilusirated. 18/- ned 


His Excellency the Baron 


RIK PALMSTIERNA 


SIR OLIVER LODGE (Observer): “<A book 
which treats of the most serious and sub lime 
problems. . . . The messages are carnestly given 
are quite characteristic of their source <y art 
calculated to help people and to give them mor 
information than they might otherwise possess. 


HORIZONS OF IMMORTALITY sy ERIK PALMSTIERNA 10/- nod 


OUNG CATHERINE 


DOREEN W \LLACE (Sunday Times): “ TI 
book kept me up long after my proper bedtime ; 
and it takes a historic: 11 novel which is good 
fiction as well as good history to do that... . The 
psychology of the story is admirably done, the many 
characters are clear-cut, the setting is squalidh 
gorgeous, the whole thing most convincing.” 


YOUNG CATHERINE sy E. M. ALMEDINGEN 8/6 re! 


UEEN’S FOLLY — 


by the author of Young Mr. Disracli, Tudor 
Ieench, &e. 

Scotsman: “ This story, which is unusual in form 
but rich in charm, should appeal to those who lik 
a tale of chivalry decorously told. Miss That 
writes with a haunting charm of the old hous 
and the surrounding countryside.” 


QUEEN’S FOLLY sy ELSWYTH THANE net 


EFFERIES’ ENGLAND 


31 complete nature essays. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, &c., by s. J. Looker. 16 beautiful illustrations. 


JEFFERIES’ ENGLAND Essays by RICHARD JEFFERIES 3&6 


MERICAN DREAM — 


FRANK SWINNERTON (Obs 7) ri- 
can Dream conquers most of its de fect s aa i yokes 
thought, and the best of it is fine. I believe Mi 
Foster's work has a journalistic excellence \ hich 
eives it importance.” 


AMERICAN DREAM sy MICHAEL FOSTER 8/0 


ON TRACY 


” 


Author of //ow Sleep Be 
DOUGLAS WEST Daily Wail): “This s 
and engrossing tale about three men and a won 
who are snowed up for some days mm a hunti 
camp somewhere on the Canadian border, grips 
rom the start.” 
LAST YEAR’S SNOW sy DON TRACY 7 


eet | CONSTABLE | teen 
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Now he has brought his powers to bear, following the’ clue 
in Shakespeare’s will, upon Thomas Russell, esquire, overseer 
of the will and evidently a close friend of the poet’s. 
The result is what comes to’a biography of this hitherto 
obscure person, detailed if necessarily discontinuous, together 
with various digressions and excursions into Russell’s kith 
and kin, his friends and associations, by way of suggesting what 
must have been Shakespeare’s circle, at least on this side. 
It makes a most interesting, if not altogether satisfying, book 5 
and Dr. Hotson is quite right to claim that ‘“‘ the importance 
of identifying Shakespeare’s friends and exploring their 
lives and characters remains paramount.” It is, as a subject, 
almost the most fascinating in the world. But it is also one 
of the most tantalising. For with certainly the best will in the 
world, and going through the records with a comb, one might 
almost say a tooth-pick, Dr. Hotson has not been able to gather 
more than here and there a nodule of significant information, 
and most of it suggestive, contingent, rather than establishing 
a direct contact with the poet. The silence from that quarter 
is as profound, as elusive as ever. 


Thomas Russell was very much of a private person, like 
Shakespeare himself: hence the difficulty of tracking down 
information about him. If he had been a leading J.P., active 
in his county, we should know more. (Perhaps this, too, 1s 
significant of the sort of person Shakespeare would choose for 
an intimate.) Of a véry good family—for one thing one can 
feel sure of about Shakespeare is that he was a snob—a cadet 
of the Russells (Dr. Hotson might have made clear what his 
precise relationship to them was), Thomas Russell belonged 
to a family with large possessions near Stratford. He was 
born at Strensham a little way down the Avon from the town; 
and though brought up in the west country at Bruton, he lived 
later upon his manor at Alderminster just off the road from 
Stratford to Oxford and London. Dr. Hotson says roundly 
that this was “‘ the place where Shakespeare was with him most 
frequently.” This is no more than a surmise, if a probable 
one, and Dr. Hotson should say so. He certainly has the 
art of making a little go a long way, and frequently drags in 
what is not relevant to the tale—for example, the well-known 


“MORTIMER 
BATTEN’ 


Books 





RED RUFF 3/6 net 


A record of adroitness, bare-faced eftrontery, 
sallies on hen-roost and hatchery, loves and hates, 
pursuits and escapes. This story of a red fox is 
illustrated with ten remarkable photographs. 


STARLIGHT 3/6 net 


~ ane grey timber wolf. Mr. 
Mortimer Batten’s name on the title-page of a 
which deals with in the wild is a 
guarantee of integrity and truth to fact.”"—Times 
Litcrary Supplement. 


TAMELESS & SWIFT 


1 
ACH 


romance of a 


book nature 


3/6 net 


animal @s a personality whose numerous 


deadly 


dventures and hair-breadth escapes from 


peril make thrilling reading.”—.Scotsman. 


W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh 
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episode of Ralegh’s atheistical discussion at Sir Ci 
Trenchard’s supper-table (p. 43). Again, Shakespeare dig : 
need to draw upon the family quarrels between the Rus : 
and the Sheldons—quarrels, moreover, very usual jn Blin 
bethan society—for his picture of the Montague-Capulet feud 
a theme drawn directly from his reading. Dr. Hotson ney 


fails to squeeze the last possible drop of significance Out of hi 
finds. 


For all that, the main trend of his evidence is conying 
enough. He gives us an interesting chapter on Willoughg 
His Avisa, which goes to strengthen the connexion. of that 
work with Shakespeare, for apart from the information j 
gives us about “‘ W. S.” being very consistent with What We 
know of Shakespeare’s character, Dr. Hotson has found ; 
link connecting Thomas Russell with Willoughby, the former; 
sister-in-law having married the latter’s *brother. Again, th 
full story which Dr. Hotson tells us of the quarrels betwee 
Russell’s relatives, the Berkeleys, and the Herberts, increase 
the improbability of Pembroke’s having been the “ Mr. W, }” 
of the Sonnets. On the other hand, though Dr. Hotson hy 
not found the link, it may have been that Shakespeare owed his 
introduction to the Southampton circle to Russell, who wa 
connected with it. Russell’s second marriage into the Diggs 
family gives us the clue to the long and informative verses which 
Leonard Digges wrote for the First Folio. It is a pity that 
p. 223 Dr. Hotson perpetuates a mistake in the date of 
Grenville’s South Sea Project, in which Thomas Digges wa 
concerned, which has alrecdy been cleared up. 

Mr. Baker deserves to be congratulated on his studies oye 
many years, a true labour of love, into the local history 
of the Stratford district, the Shakespeare and Arden families 
local industries and crafts and their survivals. The result is; 
work of scholarship and interest, and is beautifully illustrated, 


A. L. Rowse, 


EL SIGLO DE ORO 


The Golden Century of Spain. By R. Trevor Davies. (Macmillan, 
16s.) 





THE sixteenth century can be praised or blamed, but at least 
must be accepted, as the forcing house which produced all those 
sapling conceptions, imperialistic, capitalistic, totalitarian ér 
revolutionary, by which the modern world is now so densely 
forested and overshadowed. And therefore sixteenth-centur 
Spain, leading Europe when Europe was the world, has a 
source-responsibility in relation to our time which must attract 
to her not merely the informed and philosophic historian, bu 
also the averagely intelligent man in the street who likes t 
seek some clues to the whence and whither of events. And 
to the latter this excellently concise, careful survey of a mat 
pregnant and complicated hundred years may be commended 
with confidence. 


In his preface Mr. Trevor Davies defines his purpose in 
undertaking this volume, ‘‘ for the reading of those who ar 
not specialists in Spanish history.”” He says among other 
things that ‘‘ it should deal with economic, social and culturd 
issues, . . . steer an even... . course between the Scyllaoi 
Protestant, . . . prepossessions and the Charybdis of Roma 
Catholic partisanship; it should give definite facts and 
figures. o 


All these things are done with meticulousness—but much 
besides. A reader coming new and curious to the great reign 
of Charles V and Philip II will find their significant complic 
tions, their essential contributions and failures, set out will 
control and clarity. He will learn a great deal within a ver 
short time, but the combination in this historian of vigou! 
authority and disciplined imagination forces a mass of whé 
might merely be sound information to take the shape of cor 
vincing, brilliant narrative. For instance, if we have eve 
wondered how it was that Spain, so immeasurably enriched b) 
Columbus at the end of the fifieenth century, was already = 
1598, when Philip II was dying, a bankrupt country—here ¥ 
will find the muddle explained. And muddie it was. Ii 
fectors—sudden immeasurable colonial wealth, excessive Mf 
portation of bullion, rise in prices, industrial revolution 
agricultural decline, imperialistic ambition, the absolutism an 
militarism of Charles and Philip, the general mania for religious 
orthodoxy and racial purity, the peculiarities of the Castilia 
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character—all these things. are, masterfully assembled and 
related to show why Spain held for so strangely short a time 
her magnificent place as leader of civilisation. Incidentally, 
Professor Trevor Davies’ brief-account of the rise and fall 
of the Mesta, the great sheep-farming guild of Castile, is in 
itself of great interest. He has much, too, that is just and 
corrective of popular legend to say of the procedure and 
purposes of the Holy Inquisition; he is sympathetic to the 
difficult personality of Philip II, and shows that, devout son 
of the Church though he was, it was invariably the 
political genius in him which called the tune, even if this 
usually turned out to be an orthodox plain chant. The author’s 
open-mindedness and loyalty to facts give us some most 
instructive writing on the revolt of the Netherlands, as well as 
a fresh and sane interpretation of Philip’s relations with England 
and Elizabeth. And in this connexion Mr. Trevor Davies 
makes an interesting speculation. He suggests that Philip’s 
political friendship for Elizabeth in the early years of her reign 
—by reason of which he prevented the Papacy from excom- 
municating her—really established English Protestantism. 
It is an ironic probability. 


The concluding chapter on economic and cultural conditions 
is somewhat too compressed, but to get a satisfactory account 
of Spain’s cultural achievement in her golden age into half a 
chapter is obviously impossible. Mr. Trevor Davies does at 
least suggest enough to stimulate many to further studies 
of that great, rich day, and his bibliography and footnotes 
provide plenty of signposts. 

The book is well produced and illustrated. There. are 
some misprints and, I think, one or two mis-spellings of 
Spanish names, but it is altogether a very thorough and useful 
piece of work. In conclusion a word of appreciation for the 
many illuminative asides which enhance it, as for instance the 
observation that ‘‘ Calvinism was the Third International 
of the sixteenth century,’ and this trifle of news—that the 
total tonnage of the 130 ships of the Great Armada was 57,868, 
‘ that is, rather less than the Cunard liner, ‘ Queen Mary.’ ” 
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“ANGLO-IRISH HIGH LIFE 

Seventy Years Young. 
(Collins. 21s.) 

THESE are the memories of the Dowager Lady Fingal 
told to an Irish novelist, Miss Pamela Hinkson, her collabora % 
Lady Fingall was the daughter of a West of Ireland co a 
gentleman, and coming up from the lakes and bogs of Conns, 
mara met her future husband, a Plunkett, heir of one of the 
Lords of the Pale, at one of those great Castle Seasons Which 
Earl Spencer held in the shadow of the Land League, She 
was to know in this way all the hopes that were to be enter. 
tained for Ireland from the early ’eighties up to the Outbreak 
of the Great War, and many of the heroes, and among ty 
heroes she numbers not only men like Horace Plunket, 
neighbour and distant cousin of the Fingalls, A. E., Sir }, 
Lane and Redmond, but also the English who gave Ireland theip 
service in the old days—how incredibly long ago it seems! 
notably Gerald Balfour (now the Earl of Balfour) and his Lyttoy 
wife, and George Wyndham, who regarded every minute that 
he spent outside of Ireland as wasted. As a refrain through 
the book runs the admonition of Lord Fingall, first utter 
when Horace Plunkett disclosed to him his schemes for 
people’s regeneration: ‘It is no use giving the Irish why 
they don’t want.” 

It should not be thought that Lady Fingall’s memoig 
consist entirely of a melancholy recitation of what Might 
have been, if the Irish had welcomed improvement from 
above. In general Seventy Years Young lives up to its tite 
It is a gay, gossipy book in most of its parts, full of lively 
anecdotes of the great and or good, in England as well as in 
Ireland, told without malice. Among others Edward Vil 
King George V, A. J. Balfour, Earl Haig are shown in th 
intimacies of their life and thought. The most charming 
part of Lady Fingall’s story is, however, its beginning, where 
an element of real poetry enters into the description of the 
life of a devout and impoverished Connemara family sixty 
years ago. Some of the society chapters could have done 
with a little editing and putting together. I counted thre 
“of courses’ on a couple of pages, the expression being 
sometimes used in the sense of ‘Sas everybody must know,” 
when in fact you don’t know. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is, of course, Prime Minister ; but there is no “ of course” 
about Lord ——’s connexion with the Montmorencies. 

J. M. Hone. 


By Elizabeth, Countess of Fingal 


BOURGEOIS VERSE 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
IN the company of modern poets Mr. Betjeman presents an 
unusual figure. In his limpid, rhyming verse there is nm 
word either of sex or of Marx, no denunciation of the social 
order and no hope for a paradise to be won through youth 
and violence. He looks not to the future but to the past, 
and especially to the more recent past of the late Victoria 
Era which contains for him all the enchantment of the Middl 
Ages. To an antiquarian’s passion for archaeological detail 
such as church pews, gasoliers and stucco he adds the tru 
historian’s passion for the thoughts and tastes of a lost genera- 
tion. From the relics of Victorianism he has built a world 
which lives in its own right and has the sturdy independence 
of a real creation. But though he is a learned historian, 
he is a historian with a bic3. He selects from the past what 
appeals most intimately to his own tastes, and what draws him 
most strongly to the Victorians is their solid churchmanship. 
In an epoch of robust faith he feels securely at home, and 
his poetry is concerned with that many-sided life of the spifil 
which made our grandparents so unlike ourselves 

Into this select and remote world Mr. Betjeman enters 
with an ease and an assurance which can only command ow 
admiration. In Hymn he catches the authentic spirit of the 
Gothic Revival, its deep conviction that the glory of Go 
can best be honoured in pitch-pine and encaustic tiles. lt 
another pozm he touches with confident mastery on tht 
other kind of revival which belonged to no established church 
and was stvictly undenominational. Its simplicity and intensity 
are beaut-fully conveyed in the verse : 

“ Revival ran along the hedge 
And made my spirit whole 


When steam was on the window panes 
And glory in my soul.” 


Continual Dew. By John Betjeman. 
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STOP THAT COLD 
before it becomes dangerous 


VAPEX 


onane 
TRADE MARK 


INHALA 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia and other troublesome and dangerous ailments. 
Used when the first symptoms cf a cold appear, Vapex will 
stop it quickly and safely. If you have let your cold develop, 
Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 

Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It 
contains no harmful drugs. Vapex has been stopping co 
for over twenty years. Just sprinkle a drop on your handker- 
chief and a drep on your pillow and breathe the healing 
vapour freely. 


Where colds are caught \W7#W33 @q/eeads. 


—in cinemas, 
theatres and pub- In the warm recesses of the nose 
lic halls—in and throat, the germs of the common 
train, tram, bus cold lurk and multiply with un- 
and tube, infec- believable swiftness. Science knows 
tion is spread by those who will many ways of destroying them but 
not stay at home with their colds. : s 
Vapex will protect you all day and 
every day. Germs are everywhere, 
so take Vapex everywhere. Simply 
breathe the vapour from your 
handkerchief. 
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In Competition he marks the stages of development from 
Independent Calvinism to Wesleyan modernity, and for 
each stage he chooses some significant symbol which sheds 
a light on its special character and‘separates it from what 
has gone before. 

From this re-created past, which he loves so tenderly, Mr. 
Betjeman turns to the present and finds in it much that seems 
decadent and inferior. In modern poets, in sports cars and 
garden cities, in Wykehamists and padres, he sees things 
painfully unlike the past, and though he never—except in 
the apocalyptic fury of a denunciation of Slough—slashes 
them with harsh words, -his satire is fierce with indignation 
and a strong moral passion. In this delicate art the under- 
statement may at first sight seem to rise from an amused 
tolerance, but it is really the product of a tense emotion con- 
trolled by a fine sense of style and by the knowledge that in 
the end a quiet statement is more deadly than overt hatred. 
The full effect of this art may be seen in Exeter where the 
horror of spiritual decay in a cathedral town is portrayed 
with devastating irony. 

Mr. Betjeman’s difference from the moderns is to be seen 
most clearly in the simple fact that, although he loves the 
past with a touching tenderness, he is able to make jokes 
about it. Such a gift is granted only to those whose faith 
is so strong that humour cannot shake it, who laugh most 
genially at what they most honour. To the casual reader 
this humour may sometimes seem frivolous. But a second 
reading will dispel this impression and leave the conviction 
that Mr. Betjeman writes out of the abundance of his faith 
and his love. 

The book is beautifully produced and sympathetically 
illustrated by Mr. Osbert Lancaster and Mr. de Cronin 
Hastings. C. M. Bowra. 


FIDEI DEFENSOR 


Pope Pius XI and World Peace. By Lord Clonmore. (Robert 
Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis ‘‘ authentic biography,” as it is called, is the second 
book to be published within the last few months centring on 
the life, character and achievements of the present Pope, 
and it appears in some respects to be intended as a reply to 
the first. It goes forth with a blessing from the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, and in due course the pulpits 
which cast their venom at Mr. Teeling will pour their honey 
on Lord Clonmore. There is good reason why they should. 
It is a good thing for the Papacy to establish good relations 
with the Italian State; it is a bad thing when Communists 
persecute priests; the world is very difficult; to be a good 
Pope is one of the most difficult things in the world, and 
Pius XI is doing his best. All this is very true, and though 
at first sight it would appear to be almost incontrovertible, 
there are undoubtedly pious people for whom, as poor Mr. 
Teeling has found, any criticism is an irreverence; and they 
need to be comforted. There are also stupid people who will 
reason that because the Pope did not prevent what has been 
called in these columns “ the rape of Abyssinia” the Papacy 
is a bad institution; it is possible that they require to be 
answered. For pious members of the Roman Communion, 
and stupid people outside it, Lord Clonmore’s book has 
obvious values. 

This is not to say that the book may not have an appeal 
in other circles. Because the book appears to have some 
serious merits, it is necessary to warn those who may intend 
reading it against some of its defects. That part of it which 
deals with the more personal aspects of the Pope’s career is 
a little monotonous in its tone of eulogy, though much of the 
material is interesting. That part of it which deals with its 
public aspects quite rightly sets out the difficulties which 
certain problems involve, but the author’s attitude seems to 
be: “‘ These problems are not simple: no further apology is 
necessary.”” The chapter on Abyssinia is thin; it fails to 
appreciate the nuances of the situation when Italy began her 
invasion ; and even an Irish Catholic might be expected to 
be able to distinguish between the annexation of a territory 
and the protection of the North-West Frontier. Lord 
Clonmore’s style is patchy; he indulges in childish senti- 
ments expressed in a childish form ; and his frequent attempts 
at irony are all agonising. 

There are two Lord Clonmores: one of them is a tiresome 








fellow who reads the more fanciful flights of the more s 
section of the Roman Catholic Press and likes. to see if 
can outdo them; he does not succeed, because the Other (- 
Lord Clonmore is a courteous, gentle, humane than, ty, 
without the gift of wisdom or the Christian quality of ch ‘ 

It is this other Lord Clonmore which may make his book i 

value to readers whose point of view may differ from bi 

The story of-the Papacy’s relations with Nazi Germany ang (MP 
the history of its dealings with the Action Francaise ( 
compel attention, if they do not contain much that is new. RE 
The account of the conversations at Malines forms on the whole 
the two wisest, if most saddening chapters in the book, though z 
naturally they express many conclusions which Anglicans wil 
question. The chapters on Spain, even when the reader 
cannot accept their conclusions, will, in spite of their con eo 
taining some stale special pleading in connexion with Badajoz HE ysis 
and Guernica, show him how a moderate-minded Romy 
Catholic, after balancing some of the salient factors in hem 
situation, can arrive at a slightly qualified preference fog MR ious 
General Franco. In view of the attitude of such publicists x 
Father Woodlock and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, that is no smg Ran 
contribution. W. T. Weus, His 


A PLACE IN THE SUN G 


Escape to the Tropics. By Desmond Holdridge. (Robert Hak 7 

12s. 6d.) F _ 
From the not entirely meteorological fogs and damps of an 
American city life, Mr. Holdridge and his wife fled to th lose 
Caribbean. Here, on St. John, one of the Virgin Islands, Di 
they idled away a couple of years, bathing on unbelievably 
white beaches, sailing through the archipelago in a converted 
native sloop, drinking rum fuddles and analysing with scant 
mercy such extra-Antillean strangers as now and then interrupted 
their solitude. At the end of this time, on the strength of rumours you 
that Paul Redfern, an aviator long reported missing in the : 
Guiana savannahs, was alive among the Indians of the hinter- onl 
land, they set off for South America, and while Mrs. Holdridge ve 
remained in Georgetown, her husband ascended the Marowyne 
and Tapanahoni rivers of Surinam in an arduous but unsuc 
cessful attempt to determine Redfern’s fate. Back in New York, ( 
he sat down to write about his adventures before venturing 
once more into the exhilarating waters of the Antilles. 

Mr. Holdridge is an adept at doing strange things in strange 
parts of the world. They range from meeting a polar bear 
on an ice-floe in Hudson Strait to making a sacrifice at a 
Javanese shrine, which he later discovered was for the sole 
use of childless women! The details of his search for Redfern 
consequently need no further recommendation than the 
capacity he has for finding excitement wherever it exists, 
The essential setting of his book, however, remains the 
hundred odd islands and cays that comprise the Virgin 
group, and its significant characters are the local Negroes, 
descendants of African slaves whose introduction began in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Holdridge’s account of the terrible 
slave revolt on St. John in 1733 must be one of the most vivid 
yet written. But he is at his best when he describes the leisurely 
existence of the Negroes of today and the curious blend 
of African and European folklore that pervades their lives. 

If it is necessary to take issue with Mr. Holdridge, this must 
be on the score of ethics rather than entertainment. To identify 
with the candour of a Norman Douglas the rascally innkeepers 
who attempted to swindle him on his voyages is all to the good. 
His humorous recitals of the dicta of a visiting anthropologist in 
unguarded moments are équally legitimate (visiting anthro 
pologists should’ be cautious in the encounters they make 
with anybody other than their subjects), but it is surely 
ungracious of him to commercialise, as he does, the private 
scandals of some of his Negro friends. Books, like homing 
pigeons, have a strange trick of finding their way back to th 
places in which they were fledged, and whether one is black 
white or brown, it is decidedly painful to see one’s family 
skeletons trotted out for the edification of a world which may 
suddenly dwindle to the size of a small island. English is now 
the native tongue of the Negroes, nearly all of whom aft 
literate, and in his references to individuals by their prope 
names Mr. Holdridge is being far from generous to a community ls 











he professes to admire. The photographs illustrating his rum 
bustious book are excellent, and the line drawings. by Edward 
Shenton could scarcely be improved upon, J. C, TREVOR. 
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generous gesture by Mr, R. 
wd, Columbia have been 
, »-jssue at 4/- some of the most 
vileged to re-Issuc a 
— records of the late Dame Clara Butt. 
yee records have in the past sold in large 
deo at 86 each. Now these treasures of 
x tl ice of a century, are 
» representing the vo ; Y» 
sng witin the reach of the widest possible 
public. Hear them at your dealer’s, 


Abide with Me (Liddle) (with Piano ) Dx729 


Thanks to the 
¢ unerley-Runi« 


numbers 


and Organ) + ag 
Husheen (with Pian a | (4s.) 
Messiah— He shall Fe ed His Flock 
Meith Ort h.) DxXsil 
Elijah—O Rest in the Lord j (4s.) 
with Orch.) 
The Holy City (with Chorus) ) DX8I2 
The fetter Land (with Orch.) ) (As.) 
snd of Hope and Glory (with Band j 
4 HM. Grenadi r Guards) } DX730 
The Old Folks at Home (with Chorus, (4s.) 
and Orch.) } 


ove’s Old Sweet Song (with Piano) } DX754 
dost Chord (with Organ & Piano) J (4s.) 
)Divine Redeemer (with Orch.) ) DXx755 
Cod shall Wipe Away All Tears en 
(with Organ) ) 
Lists from The Columbia Graphophone Co. 
London, E.C.1. (Prices not valid in the 1.F. 
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A red-letter day 


December 25th, 1937, will be a red-letter 
day for many, because some inspired relative 
or friend has chosen as a gift the 


Imperial 
Good Companion 


The dependable portable typewriter 







PRICE: 
£10.10.0 


Send coupon for literature to 
Imperial Typewriter Co., Ltd., Leicester 


Penn 















‘USE A TYPEWRITER MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM’ 
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address 


‘ard to 


A letter 


bring you a 


or our 


ESSE 
If you are interested in kitchen cleanliness 
and 


post 
‘catalogue of 


and economy, beiter flavoured more 
evenly cooked dishes and a contented staff— 
an ESSE is the cooker for you. Cooks who 
use an ESSE say they will not work with 
it 
eliminates so much dirty work, and ovens 


any other cooker, for is always alight, 


and boiling plate can always be relied upon 
We have 


received many hundreds of unsolicited testi- 


to give results desired, at any time. 


monials from homes all over Britain expressing 
the satisfaction experienced in ESSE kitehens, 
so why not write tonight for fullest particulars, 
‘ash and hire purchase terms of the PREMIER 


ESSE No. 71 (illustrated above) for large 
residences, or the ESSE MINOR and ESSE 
FAIRY for smaller households. 


Fhe Esse Cooker Company 
PRUPRIETORS: SMITH & WELLSTOOD TD. EST 1854 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, & 63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





% ESSE Cookers can be supplied combined with 
domestic Water Heater 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Thirty Million Gas Masks. By Sarah Campion. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Luckypenny. By Bruce Marshall. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

No Innocent Abroad. ByC.P.Rodocanachi. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Drum. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and Stoughton. §s.) 


IF we are to regard fiction as an art, none of these novels 
provides much food for discussion. Mr. Mason alone is thinking 
primarily of his story, and though The Drum is a very pleasant 
little tale, it is also a very simple one. Miss Campion and 
Mr. Bruce Marshall are thinking of pacifism ; Mr. Rodocanachi 
is thinking of the origins of the Greek genius, of the ethno- 
logical deductions to be drawn from the exploits of his modern 
Ulysses. 

At the same time, both Mr. Rodocanachi and Mr. Marshall 
have accepted the traditional novel form, while Miss Campion 
has rejected it as far as she possibly can. In Thirty Million 
Gas Masks she presents a group of clever people at Cambridge, 
she endows them with life and individuality, but solely for 
the purpose that they may talk about pacifism. The aim 
of her novel really is didactic and speculative as that of a 
Platonic dialogue, and, as in several of Plato’s earlier dialogues, 
though the question under review is threshed out exhaustively, 
no definite conclusion is reached, we are no nearer to a solution 
at the end of the discussion than we were at the beginning. 
Moreover, we are less hopeful, because now it looks as if there 
were no solution. The book terminates on this far from cheerful 
note: ‘‘ Must we fight war with war? Can we, by resisting 
with non-resistance, convince any one that pacifism is practical ? 
Can we make the slightest impression, with our negative 
pacifism, on our own age, our own generation ? 

‘** And finally, the final question: Is there no other way out 
but this, that we must either kill or be killed ? 

“* As we now are, none.” 

Well, that is that. Only must we remain as we now are, and, 
if not, what is going to change us? An elderly Spaniard 
in Mr. Bruce Marshall’s Luckypenny advocates a return to 
Christianity. It will have to be a new species of Christianity, 
for the old kind never.prevented war, and frequently encouraged 
and created it. The characters in Thirty Million Gas Masks, 
like the invisible stranger in Mr. Wells’s The Camford Visitation, 
put more trust in education. Let us glance at some of their 
suggestions. To deprive children of toy-soldiers, of airguns 
and popguns, to suppress patriotic history in schools, national 
anthems, maps of the world with the British Empire picked 
out in-pink. It is true that nationalism, emotional nationalism, 

er or later inevitably Jeads to war, yet these measures 
to discdurage it seem pitifully feeble. Education is valuable ; 
I am sufficiently optimistic to claim that it has had a visible 
effect on our treatment of animals; but its influence works 
slowly, and meanwhile science, working very rapidly, has changed 
the whole aspect of war, stripping it of the last rags of 
romanticism, making of it a thing in comparison with which 
the campaigns of Napoleon appear like harmless military 
pageants. 

These questions occupy the first half of Miss Campion’s book. 
They are interrupted by an air raid which wipes Cambridge 
out, and in the second part her intellectuals are ghosts, but still 
lingering on in the desolate gas-poisoned region where they 
died. -Here Miss Campion has done little to create an illusion. 
The atmosphere is not ghostly, the ghosts are not ghostly : 
though invisible, they remain. in other respects as material as 
before, and they still argue about pacifism. They build up 
their pacifist State, and the irony is that when this State is 
threatened by the intrusion of living men and women, they 
determine to fight for it. I must confess that, in spite of all I 
had been reading, I found myself looking forward rather 
eagerly to this fight. It promised to be exciting ; I wondered 
how could be done. Miss Campion did not gratify my 
curiosity. In this austerity probably she was right. The fight, 
at all events, is left to imagination, and the novel ends with the 


it 


Mr. Bruce Marshall approaches his theme from a different 
angle. His hero, Luckypenny, is a clerk in the armament firm of 

Lamsden (occasionally. Ramsden, because Mr. 
has read his proofs a little carelessly). An Italian 
company owes Lamsden five million lire, but it is impossible 
to get the money out of the country, so Luckypenny is sent to 


Cornelius 


Marshall 


see what he can do about it. It is the first upward step in hj 
rise to wealth and power, and the first downward Step j 
moral tragedy. Luckypenny becomes, with Lamsden re 
director of the firm, and becomes equally ruthless. The 
policy is to exploit war for the purpose of building up Pe 
private fortune, but there is no loyalty between them, a 
though they are united by more than business ties, each tie 

to get the better of the other. Lamsden, who jis a widower 

marries Luckypenny’s daughter, and she leaves him for another 

man: Luckypenny’s son falls in love with Lamsden’s daughter 

and shoots himself when he discovers that she has been leading 
a promiscuous life. These minor episodes spring directly 
from the main theme. Evil propagates evil, and the innocent 
are destroyed with the guilty. 

The novel is more a satire than a realistic study, but th 
several elements in it have not been blended into a uniform 
texture. A note of levity intrudes, and the incidents are Often 
improbable. Mr. Marshall does not seem to have Quite 
decided what kind of book he wished to write. He js Certain 
of his moral, and for the rest we get Luckypenny’s adventure 
on the continent—half burlesque and_ half sensational—h, 
suburban satire, and the love scenes. 

Mr. Rodocanachi works more consistently. No Innocent 
Abroad is not a very good novel (technically it is a bad novel), 
but it does throw a light on the mind of the modern Greek, 
and that for me was its chief attraction. Whether, had I been 
less attracted. by the mind of the ancient Greek, I should haye 
found it so interesting is another matter. Possibly not: 
for these digressions, in which Mr. Rodocanachi traces the 
survival of the old spirit in a modern world, constitute the 
very technical faults I have alluded to. And I don’t know 
why he should call Hermes Mercury, Zeus Jupiter, and 
Odysseus Ulysses. Ulysses is his hero, whom we meet first 
as a little guttersnipe in the island of Cephalonia, and whos 
adventures we follow until he becomes a mighty force in 
European politics and finance, manipulating the strings of 
world war and world peace. He is first a shoeblack, then te 
trades in hashish, then he helps Kitchener to conquer the 
Sudan, then he becomes representative of ‘‘ the greatest 
armament firm in the world.’ He inherits much of the astute 
ness, wisdom and courage of his famous namesake. He, too, 
is a wanderer, though there is no Calypso, no Circe, no Pene 
lope in his life. His success, indeed, is largely due to his 
indifference to women, which leaves him always free to profit 
by the opportunities that fate throws in his way. He is2 
great man, even if his greatness is not of the kind one mos 
admires. He is a plotter.and a schemer, but he is not ignoble, 
not like Lamsden and Luckypenny; unconsciously there is 
the tradition of race behind him, and though he is uneducated 
he is a gentleman. 

Mr. Mason’s The Drum is much shorter and slighter tha 
the foregoing books : it is also, I dare say, more conventional 
Miss Campion would detest it, because it breathes the vey 
spirit of nationalism—the great glorious British Empire—I, 
the other hand, enjoyed it, though not for that reason. Th 
scene is India, the protagonists are a young English office 
and his wife, a little Indian prince, and a drummer-boy 
From this you will divine the sort of thing to expect. Ani 
your surmise will be right. But Mr. Mason can tell a story, 
and the kind of story he likes to tell implies a confidence 1 
and a sympathy with humanity. He is eminently a wnt 
whom Plato would not have banished frcm his Republic. | 
like that kind of story too, yet it does not blind me to tk 
weak point in Mr. Mason’s tale, which is his drummer-bo 
Bill Holder is too much drawn to a pattern, too like Kipling’ 
drummer-boys, and Mr. Mason, thinking only of boyishnes 
in general, has somehow got him mixed up in time. Hes 
modern enough to use contemporary slang, yet at other moment 
he belongs to the last century. No modern boy is deep 
versed in the lore of Mohicans and Cherokees, but “ wht 
Bill Holder didn’t know of Fenimore Cooper wasn’t wort 
knowing.” Bill Holder, actually, would never have heard a 
Fenimore Cooper. As a boy’s author Cooper had bet 
superseded even in my own boyhood. Mr. Mason, of cours 
is only spinning a yarn, but even in a yarn it is better to 
these things right. 
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lest you forget 


The fight against Consumption is 
unceasing. 30,000 still die annually 
from this scourge. Will you re- 


member that £110,000 is needed 


each year to maintain 


BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL 


This world-renowned Hospital, with 
500 beds, takes a leading part in 
research and treatment and its edu- 
cational value is considerable. Doctors 
the world over come to study and 
benefit from Brompton methods. 
Please remember Brompton. It greatly 


NEEDS YOUR HELP 
this Christmastide 


Kindly send a gift now to the Secretary, 
THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND 


DISEASES OF THE CHEST, LONDON, S.W.3. 
F, G. ROUVRAY, Secretary. 
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or. BARNARDOS homes 


Will you not help him and 8,200 other 
children in the Homes to spend a really 
Happy Christmas 2 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
of 10/= 


would be very acceptable. 
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THIS THOUGHTFUL LITTLE CHAP 4 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes, s/ hould 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, El. 








DR. HENG LIU 


MINISTER OF HEALTH 


has asked 
THE 
CHINA CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE 


for 


300,000 doses of Tetanus serum. 
300,000 doses of Dysentery 


Polyvalent serum. 
20,000 light collapsible iron beds. 
50 Ambulance Cars. 
Unlimited Powdered Milk. 


Unlimited Typhus vaccine, 
etc., ete. 





GIVE CENEROUSLY THIS CHRISTMAS TIME 





ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE EARMARKED 
“CHRISTMAS APPEAL” 


CHINA CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
China Institute, 91 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 











Christmas is “in the air’: these im 
portant numbers will soon appear on you 
calendar. So remember another numbe 
which will help with your presents 


SSRs 
ce eS ST ERS 
f i+ } Cigarettes. ‘Something a little better” 


or parties Player's ‘ No. 3 Virginia 
| for Christmas and packed in charming 
Christmassy cartons read 


PLAYER’ 5 


EXTRA QUALI VIR 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


MODERN MONEY 
By Myra Curtis and 
Hugh Townshend 


Miss Curtis and Mr. Townshend have 
made a determined and, on the whole, 
successful effort (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) to 
bridge the gap between the existing 
elementary textbooks of monetary theory, 
designed to lead up to a more advanced 
treatment on orthodox lines, and the diffi- 
cult and rarefied monetary doctrines asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr. Keynes and 
hitherto hardly accessible to the general 
reader. ‘*‘ The outstanding characteris- 
tics of this school,” to quote the author’s 
preface, ‘‘ are its insistence on spending 
as the sole source of business activity 
and its treatment of interest on money 
as a. purely monetary phenomenon.” 
Miss Curtis and Mr. Townshend do not 
themselves entirely accept Mr. Keynes’ 
doctrines ; they differ, in fact, on the 
all-important practical point of the 
necessary quantitative identity of savings 
and investment. But they use and ex- 
plain the new terminology, discuss .and 
clarify the newly-emphasised relation- 
ships, and so afford a possible jumping- 
off ground for readers who may subse- 
quently read Mr. Keynes for themselves 
and make up their own minds whether 
or not to agree with him without reserva- 
tion. To the present reviewer the dis- 
agreement appears to rest rather on a 
failure to grasp a step in the Keynesian 
argument than on any weakness in the 
argument itself. ‘The authors are, how- 
ever, laudably careful to indicate the 
controversial points as such, and to men- 
tion in their appropriate places the 
theories held by other schools of thought 
at various stages in the development of 
economic theory. On the practical side, 
dealing with monetary and financial insti- 
tutions, with the amount and distribution 
of the national income, with public 
finance and with foreign trade and inter- 
national monetary devices, they are ad- 
mirably clear and comprehensive. It 
would be too much to claim that Modern 
Money supersedes all existing textbooks 
of monetary theory; but it fills an un- 
doubted gap and takes its place as a use- 
ful contribution to the clarification of an 
all-important and difficult subject. 


BOADICEA 


By Lewis Spence 


In his opening chapter Mr. Spence 
sets out the few facts recorded by 
Tacitus and Dio concerning Boadicea’s 
revolt against the Romans in the year 61. 
The rest of a long book (Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.) is an elaborate commentary 
on those facts, in which Mr. Spence has 
made good use of recent archaeological 
work in East Anglia and London, 
though at the same time he cannot 
bring himself to discard the picturesque 
inventions of a pre-scientific age like 
Spelman’s JIcenia or the fraudulent 
Richard of Cirencester. The mixture of 
good and bad evidence is unsatisfactory. 
Yet when the author at last reaches the 
campaign in which Boadicea burnt 
Colchester and London and destroyed 
the 9th Legion from Lincoln, he describes 
it plausibly, with detail which -the 
diggings have provided. Mr. Spence 
indulges himself in a final bout of 
conjecture about the site of the battle 
in which Suetonius annihilated the 
Britons. It was, he thinks, fought on or 
near the site of King’s Cross station. 





As Tacitus’s description is vague, Mr 
Spence may be right. The book is 
illustrated. 


ANIMALS FOR SHOW AND 
PLEASURE 


ROME 
By George Jennison 

As a classical scholar who long had 
the direction of the Belle Vue zoological 
gardens at Manchester, Mr. Jennison 
was fully qualified to write on the 
animals of the ancient world, and his 
excellent book at once becomes the 
standard authority (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 12s. 6d.). He points 
out that the Ptolemies of Egypt, bor- 
rowing from the East, set the fashion 
for collecting and displaying exotic 
animals which Imperial Rome was later 
to follow. He describes typical animal 
shows under the early and late Empire, 


and explains how the beasts were caught, ° 


transported and used. Augustus boasted 
that 3,500 African animals were killed 
in his 26 circus displays, and the 
slaughter under later Emperors was 
even more horrifying. Yet, as Mr. 
Jennison points out in three fascinating 
chapters on the amateurs’ menageries, the 
Romans could also lavish much kindness 
on their pets. He says that Lesbia’s 
passer, as one has often suspected, was 
not a sparrow but a bullfinch. Cats 
were not common in Republican Rome, 
partly because Egypt forbade the export 
of the sacred animal, but pet. monkeys 
were plentiful. The book will interest 
every animal lover, and it is exceptionally 
well illustrated. 


ANCIENT CYPRUS 
By Stanley Casson 


While the British Government, after 
half a century, is beginning to show an 
interest in the mediaeval monuments of 
Cyprus, Mr. Casson’s scholarly and 
readable essay (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is 
designed to show that the prehistoric 
and Hellenic sites in the island deserve 
much more notice than they have 
received, except indeed from Professor 
J. L. Myres and from the recent Swedish 
expedition. Mr. Casson emphasises the 
peculiarities of Cypriote art and usage ; 
the Greeks evidently had reason to 
regard the Cypriote ‘‘ character” or 
style as exceptional. Thus, as the 
Swedish diggers have shown, the island- 
ers, though Greek, built no temples but 
instead had open courtyards filled with 
votive statues round the shrines, as the 
one now uncovered at Idalion. Again, 
the Cypriotes retained their local kings 
till well within the historic period, and 
they long continued to use their own 
script, the connexion of which with a 
still earlier script of the Minoan age is 
here discussed in detail. Mr. Casson’s 
illustrations of sculptures at Nicosia 
and in London show that his tempered 
praise of Cypriote art is justified. 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF A 
WARDEN 


By Basil L. Q. Henriques 


The value of social service, especially 
when it has a religious basis, is well 
shown in Mr. Henriques’ modest and 
absorbing account of his twenty years’ 
work among the Jewish poor in the 
East End (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). While 


IN ANCIENT: 
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ae 
at Oxford he read Mr. Paterson’ 
the Bridges, and, like m al pn 
young man, found in it a Missi 
which he, at least, has remained fai ; 
Starting with a club of 25 boys jn , 
single room, he and his wife ve 
preside over a settlement With 
members of both sexes. From . 
wide and intimate experience that be 


‘has gained Mr. Henriques throws light 


on-the slum evil, juvenile crime, volyp. 
tary as opposed to rate-aided hospitals 


‘mental deficiency, and other Problems 


of pressing importance. As Presiden; 
of a juvenile court and a prison Visitor 
Mr. Henriques has much to say about 
the treatment of young offenders that 
deserves attention. He insists that th 
name of Borstal should be change 
on the ground that a boy who is knoy, 
to have been there is handicapped jy 
obtaining employment. 


THE BRAVEST SOLDIER. 
SIR ROLLO GILLESPIE 


By Eric Wakeham | 


Mr. Waksham ‘should have remem. 
bered that comparisons are "odigy 
before he adopted a thoughtless. phras 
of Fortescue’s as the title for his memoir 
(Blackwood, 12s. 6d.). © Rollo Gillespie 
(1766-1814) was unquestionably a good 
fighting man, and his services in’ India 
and Java would justify this new bio. 
graphy; the. suggestion that he wx 
braver than many other soldiers who 
have acted promptly and rightly in a 
emergency merely raises controversy, 
There can. be little doubt, indeed, 
despite Mr. Wakeham’s special pleading, 
that when Gillespie led a stormin 
party of Royal Irish to attack a Gurk 
hill fort at Kalunga in October, 1814, 
he was virtually committing suicide 
and risking the loss of British prestige 
in Nepal. The young Scottish Ulster- 
man had shown his courage to better 
purpose when in 1806 he crushed a 
meeting of native troops at Vellore 
that might well have spread as perilously 
as the agitation of 1857. And his skil 
as a general was exhibited in 181 
when he defeated the -Dutch-and French 
garrison of Java in several sharp actions 
and made our occupation of the colony 
effective by suppressing native revolts. 
Gillespie could not work with Stamford 
Raffles, a spirit as fiery as his own, 
but his services, which Mr. Wakeham 
records very clearly with some gooj 
maps, were unquestionably valuable. 


THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF 
JOHN NICOL, MARINER 


The memoirs of a Scottish seaman 
which Mr. Alexander Laing has reprinted 
(Cassell, ros. 6d.) from a_ forgotten 
volume of 1822 are interesting, though 
the discoverer exaggerates their literary 
merit in his introduction. John Howell, 
the Edinburgh literary man who, % 
he says, took down Nicol’s narrative 
from his own mouth, was a prosal 
reporter and thus missed a good many 
opportunities. Nicol was at St. Vinces! 
and at the Nile, but apparently hu 
little to say about either of these gree! 
battles. He mentions that the wome?, 
usually carried in warships in thos 
days, helped the boys to take powde! 
to the guns. The best chapters describ: 
Portlock’s voyage of exploration the 
Pacific in 1785-6, and a voyage i # 
convict ship to the new Australia 
settlement at Port Jackson in 1789-% 
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Be y 
WARM 
/ NG For the active, young and hearty these slip-over 


vests and athletic trunk-drawers give a lot of 
comfort with a deal of freedom. In opea-mesh 


| knit with elastic woven in the waistband. ‘ Woc! 
Pa Yi / \ for health’ say doctors, and men in the know say 
hat he | * Braemar.’ 
I$ light | ] \ \ | : 
= hil) BRB 
SPitals, e 
Oblems ie 
esident P - if 8 hisen ~ = which r% be got mii 
visi e : . ¥ } ~¢ 5 tong or short sleeves and long or short 
‘on The mechanical grab bites and gtips no more hoy / ‘ 2 ee legs, will fill the bill where a man has 
8 that surely than the DUNLOP Fort Tyre. The 2,000 teeth amet f * other ideas of climatic needs. These 
lat the of solid rubber on every Dunlop Tyre grip the road \ \ - garments are fully-fashioned —that means 
anged, ll speede and ensure safety under all <n eee they are made to fit you and to stay 
KNOW surface at a - y Lae fitting you. 
ed in motoring conditions. Apart from added strength, a ¥ 





this is the great feature that keeps the Dunlop 
tyre well ahead of all rivals in tyre technique. 
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\ Combinations meet yet other personal preferences 
and have the Braemar tradition of craltsmanship 


NN tee} behind their perfection of fit. Ask to see Braemar 
Ne — > * Optimus.” The *‘ Optimus’ means just what it 
he! \ | says. It is super-quality underwear and you can 
i ol \ get it in every style in pure wool or silk and wool 
Pa \ mixtures, 


Braemar underwear for men 
can be bought at most good 


Write for 


(LZ Sj 
wl ) yy 


- 


interesting booklet to Messrs. y. oy] 

Innes, Henderson & Co. BR aS A R 
Ltd., Hawick, Scotland; 

or Axtell House, Warwick AgM 


shops and stores. 


Street, London, W.1. Also 
makers of Braemar Sports 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
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Does “Old Established” 


cut any ice? 


In other words, does the fact that we have been making this tobacco 


; for the last forty years prove anything? Frankly, left at that, we ‘Q) 
don’t think it does. But when we also state the fact that, during these WY 
forty years, a steadily increasing army of smokers has come to swear C 
by WILLS’s Cut Golden Bar, it surely proves there’s something pretty oS 


remarkable about it. Its price of 1/- an ounce, we think you'll agree, 
is scarcely enough to explain its popularity—there are so many cheaper 


brands nowadays. You can get it in the Original form or Ready Rubbed. 


W.D.F FE. O. Wills. 









laued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Creat Sritafa and [refand), Ltd. CB92B 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID 
IN FACT AND THEORY 


by WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 


In 2 Volumes. Vol. 1 Descriptive. 
Vol. 2 Theory. With an Appendix 


outlining the Ancient Mysteries. 
57 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 16/- per volume, 


The Author’s exhaustive investiga- 
tions prove the inaccuracies of 
current popular theories, and_ this 
work will be useful to students and 
of interest to the general reader. 


RIDER AND CO. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4. 





FOREIGN LIBRARY 


The perfect Christmas present 

for readers of French, German, 

and other foreign languages, is a 
subscription to the 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK CLUB’S 
FOREIGN LENDING LIBRARY 











@ ALL THE NEWEST BOOKS 
@ PROMPT & EXPERT SERVICE 


Ask for terms 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians 


11 Buckingham St., Strand, 
W.C.2. 














NERVOUS TROUBLES 






°° Suffering from Insomnia 
and on the verge of a ner- 
vous breakdown, I started 
Allenburys Diet. It 
soothed my nerves and 
brought me sound sleep.”? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


Allenburys Diet is as easy 
to prepare as hot milk 





D8H 











Nicol was the steward in this ship 
which had 245 women prisoners on 
board. The sailors and the women 
contracted temporary alliances during 
the twelve months’ voyage, and Nicol’s 
mistress bore him a child at sea. He 
had to leave her in Australia and never 
found her again. Nicol was evidently 
proud of the fact that he volunteered 
for service in the Navy, at a time when 
the ships were largely manned by the 
press-gang, and he had no complaint 
to make of the conditions. He was 
usually employed at his trade asa 
cooper and thus, perhaps, fared some- 
what better than the ordinary seaman. 


THOMAS SHAW 
(First Lord Craigmyle) 
By His Son 

The late Lord Craigmyle’s many 
friends will welcome his son’s interesting 
little book (Nicholson and Watson, 
2s. 6d.), for which the Prime Minister 
has written a preface. It recalls very 
pleasantly the witty veteran who retained 
his alert step and his intellectual curiosity, 
and at eighty-seven—shortly before his 
death last summer—could go fishing in 
the Highlands. Thomas Shaw in middle 
life was perhaps a harder-hitting poli- 
tician than the author suggests. The 
services to his party that were rewarded 
by high judicial office exasperated his 
opponents. But he mellowed in old age, 
and his books and addresses, as well as 
his talk, showed his essential kindliness. 
It is now no surprise to be told that he 
regarded magnanimity as the noblest of 
virtues. His son’s chapter on “‘ Church 
and State” pictures the strict Sunday 
observance to which he long remained 
faithful and mentions that he found him- 
self unable to follow the great majority 
of the United Presbyterians into union 
with the Church of Scotland—for reasons 
that only a Scottish theologian can rightly 
appreciate. A characteristic portrait is 
prefixed to the memoir. 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
IN MIDDLESEX 


Now that the Historical Monuments 
Commission has improved the pro- 
duction of its reports while also cheapen- 
ing them, it is immune from criticism. 
Its eighteenth volume, on Middlesex 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 25§s.), is a sheer 
delight. The 184 photographic plates 
and the many plans illustrate the concise 
descriptions most satisfactorily. Hamp- 
ton Court is of course the county's chief 
pre-Georgian monument, and is de- 
scribed at length, with some _ sixty 
photographs, a folding plan of the great 
palace and a diagram of the maze. 
We are reminded by the plan _ that 
Wren’s charming additions fronting the 
park and the river are small as compared 
with Wolsey’s and Henry VIII’s spacious 
buildings. Of other Tudor houses, 
Syon House at Isleworth and Bruce 
Castle, Tottenham, are the most notable, 
though both have been much altered. 
The three important Jacobean houses 
are Swakeleys at Ickenham, Forty Hall 
at Enfield, and Cromwell House, High- 
gate, and these have suffered little. 
The Middlesex churches have for the 
most part been rebuilt in modern times, 
but they are rich in the Renaissance 
monuments that are now at last attracting 
expert attention. A judicious note on 
Grim’s Dyke, at Pinner, suggests that 
this curious earthwork was a Saxon 
boundary, not earlier than the fifth 
century and probably later. 


SS 
EMANCIPATION 

APPRENTICESHIP IN TH E- 
BRITISH WEST INDIgs 


By W. L. Burn - - 
_ When Parliament in 1833 freed the sly, 
in our colonies and voted £20,669 ™ 
as compensation to their owners, jt na 
vided for a transitional period of a > 
ticeship for the liberated negroes. Nt 
Burn’s monograph (Cape, 16s.) ‘thoy, 
in minute detail how this very diff 
plan _Wwas worked out, especially ‘ 
Jamaica, where Governor and Assen 
were on bad terms, the planters va 
often harsh and the negroes unruly, i 
the Special magistrates imported 
supervise the scheme were not i 
equal to their task. By 1838 the 1. 
formed House compelled the Govern. 
ment to end the experiment. Mr. Bur 
thinks that the immature Colonial Office 
did its best and that Ministers had po, 
foreseen the difficulty of carrying oy , 
great reform through the medium y 
Colonial Legislatures that were inefficien 
as well as unfriendly. Unlike most 
writers on the emancipation, Mr, Bun 
is fair to all parties and admits that th 
mistakes made could hardly have bee 
avoided. His book is a scholarly piece 
of research that deserves attention, 


THE SCOTLAND OF OUR 
SONS 
By Alexander MacLehose 


Mr. MacLehose does not xe eye ty 
eye with Conservatives, Socialists, or 
Scottish Nationalists; he pleads for 
a non-political outlook on Scotland, 
but many of the changes that he favours 
could only be brought about by a 
political movement, and necessitate 
Government action. On practical 
questions, such as tourism, the fishing 
industry, power-schemes in the High- 
lands, he offers much useful information, 
and opinions which he has acquired from 
persons closely affected. He realises 
the need of giving the Scot the chance 
of living a good life as well as of earning 
a good wage, and his book (MacLehose, 
§s.) is thus a welcome contrast to most 
of the blue-prints of the Scotland of 
tomorrow; but as soon as he starts 
talking about spiritual needs, his thought 
becomes: cloudy, and his sentences 
tail off into fervent vagi.n2.s. Sir 
John Orr contributes two chapters, 
which contain some plain speaking 
about vested interests, and hold out a 
hope for the regeneration of agriculture 
in the Highlands. 


THE POPULAR DIVORCE 
GUIDE TO THE MaATRI. 
MONIAL CAUSES ACT, 1937 

By Alfred Fellows 


Mr. Alfred Fellows has written a book 
(Watts, 2s.) of extreme value to lawyers ; 
but it is rather surprising to find it 
described as a Popular Divorce Guide, 
though no doubt it may enable account- 
ants and other persons who like posing 





as lawyers to discourse at length to f 


their clients on the mew Act. Mr. 
Fellows admirably summarises, with all 
the precision of a Chancery counsel, 
the difficulties of the new Act which 
are principally due to the fact that “It 
is grafted on all the previous legislation 
and the practice of the Court with 
respect to connivance, collusion, con- 
donation, &c.” It is not the first 
book which he has written on the 
subject but it is certainly the best. 
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ing Christmas on board the luxurious motor liner 
Se, “ Baloeran.” 
Ost New Year's Eve at Marrakesh. 
ot R.LM.S. “ BALOERAN "—Southampton via Lisbon to 
rts Tangier, 24th December. 
ht First class trains and sleepers Tangier via Casablanca to 
; Marrakesh and return 3 days at Marrakesh. 
ces P. & O. S.S. “STRATHMORE "—Tangier to London, 
Sir 3rd January. 
by 
TS, 
ng ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
a MEDITERRANEAN . EGYPT . CEYLON 
ire STRAITS A SUMATRA AND JAVA 
Apply to U.K. Agents: Escombe, McGrath 
& Co., 120 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, and 13 
Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3, or local agents. 
E 
. 
37 F | TOUR-CRUISE to Naples for Pompeii and 
Herculan; Athens, Istanbul, Rhodes and 
ok Egypt, including Cairo and the Pyramids, 
:: Luxor, Karnak, Thebes and Abydos. 
PA February 15 to March 23. The Party will 
be conducted by Dr. C. F. Fothergill. 
t- Winter Sports Parties to Saas-Fee. December 
g 29 to January 12 and January II to 25. 
to TE 
ft. CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
I] 126 Baker Street, W.1. Welbeck 7088 
|; 
h 
It r T Ta 
“ WINTER HOLIDAYS 
h The Travel Manager is at all times willing 
- to obtain special information required by 
st readers in the matter of Cruises, Tours, or 
e Independent Travel. Enquiries should be 
addressed to The Travel Manager, “ The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 




















TRAVEL NOTES 


MALAYA 

MANY people have grown weary of the 
usual kind of holiday at recognised centres, 
and to these Malaya has much to recommend 
it. It is 8,000 miles from England, and it 
is unlike any other country. The seasons 
make little change in temperature, which 
varies between 69°F. and 95°F. Most 
visitors from England find the climate ideal, 
for in Malaya it is summer all the year round. 
The development of the country has been 
remarkably rapid when one remembers that 
sixty years ago practically the whole of it 
was covered by jungle. Since the British 
administration began, hundreds of thousands 
of acres have been cleared, and changed into 
rubber and coconut plantations ; cities and 
towns have grown and developed in a manner 
which is amazing, and the standard of com- 
fort enjoyed by Europeans is a high one. 
At Singapore, Penang, Kuala Lumpur, 
Taiping, and similar places the visitor may 
safely expect most of the luxuries to which, 
in Europe, he has become accustomed. Full 
information is available from The Malayan 
Information Agency, Malaya House, Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. 1. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa offers another out-of-the- 
common winter holiday, and those who have 
seen the bulk of Table Mountain rising 
3,500 feet above the roofs of Cape Town are 
not likely to forget the experience. From 
Cape Town there are good motor roads 
which invite exploration, one of the most 
popular of which is the drive round the Cape 
Peninsula, including the Cape of Good Hope, 
in all a matter of one hundred miles. The 
famous Garden Route is the name given to 
the road from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth : 
the scenery along this route is magnificent 
and varied. A_ visit should be _ paid 
to the Snake Park here. Kimberley is 
the mining centre for diamonds, of course, 
as Johannesburg is the centre of gold 
mining, gold to the value of approximately 
£1,000,000,000 having been taken from 
this area since the beginning of mining 
operations. Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, is also the administrative capital 
of the Union, and has a population of cver 
100,000, of which 75 per cent. are white. 
Other places of interest deserving a visit 
are Pietermaritzburg, capital of Natal, 
Durban with its Zulu rickshaw boys, and 
the Kruger National Park, on the borders 
of Portuguese East Africa. The Park 
has a length of 200 miles and is 40 miles 
wide. It contains all the best of African 
game from elephants and lions to the 
smallest of antelope. Southern Rhodesia 
should be visited for the Victoria Falls, 
the Zimbabwe Ruins, the grave of Cecil 
Rhodes, and many _ other interesting 
excursions. 


A series of winter holidays in Switzerland 
have been arranged by Selfridge Tours, 
suggesting holidays at sixteen different 
centres. These are nine-day and sixteen- 
day tours to each of these, the prices ranging 
from £8 8s. to £17 10s. The price includes 
Travel Tickets from London and back to 
London via Dover-Ostend-Bale, hotel 
accommodation with meals, gratuities, local 
taxes, sports fees at many centres, &c. 
Departures on December 18th and 22nd, 
January ist, 8th, 15th, and weekly to 
February 26th. A handbook, entitled 
“Winter Holidays,” gives full particulars of 
these tours and will be sent gratis on request. 

*x * *x 


One of the most interesting cruises this 
winter is leaving London on January 18th, 
1938, under the experienced leadership of 
Rosita Forbes. The cruise offers an oppor- 


tunity to see India in a manner only possible | 


as a rule to those who are the friends of 
Ruling Princes. The voyage is via Genoa 
and Egypt to Colombo, and thence to Madura, 
Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kashmir, Patiala, Baroda, 
Bhopal, &c. There will be tiger-shooting, 


‘deer-stalking. leopard hunts and other sports | 


—23 days’ shooting in all. Each traveller 
can participate in the sports according to his 
wishes at an inclusive price. Full particu- 
lars can be obtained from Orientourist, Ltd., 
87 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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PROPRIETORS OP 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 


101 WIGMORE STREET. LONDON, W.1. 


WINTER SPORTS 
DEPARTURES 
DECEMBER 18th, 22ad, 23rd and 29th 
JANUARY 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th 
AND 
FEBRUARY Sth, 12th, 19th, 26th 


WITH SERVICES OF COURIER TO 
BALE ON OUTWARD JOURNEY 


Resort Altitude 9 Days 16 Days 
ADELBODEN .. +» 4,352fc. £10. 2.0 £15. 4.0 
ANDERMATT .. «- 4,738ft. £9. 4.6 £13. 8.0 
AROSA* .. ne e- 5,955fc. £11. 6.0 £17. 6.0 
DAVOS-DORF* o- 5,164fc. £9.10.6 £13.16.0 
DAVOS-PLATZ* o- 5,118ft. £9. 8.6 £13. 6.6 
ENGELBERG (s) o» 3,445fc. £9. 6.0 £13.17.6 
GRINDELWALD (s) .. 3,468ft. £8.14.0 £12. 7.0 
KANDERSTEG .. eo» 3,835fc. £8. 8.0 £11.15.6 
KLOSTERS* oe 3,967fc. £11. 8.6 £17.10.0 
MURREN (s)_.. eo. 5,368ft. £10. 3.6 £15. 3.0 
ST. MORITZ* .. ee 6,090fc. £11. 0.6 £16. 2.0 
VILLARS oe oe 4,265fc. £10. 0.6 £14.12.0 
WENGEN (s)_ ., ee 4,183fc. £10. 1.0 £14.13.¢ 
ZERMATT eo oe 5,315f. £10. 7.6 £14.19.6 
KITZBUHEL ,, e+ 2,700fc. £10.13.0 £14.17.0 
ST. ANTON... +. 4,300fc. £11.14.6 £17. 9.6 


* INCLUDING KURTAXE but not Sports 
Fee. (s) Ski-ing instructions included in the 
charges at these centres. 


These prices include Travel Tickets from 

London back to London, via Dover— 
Ostend—Bale, returning by the same route; 
Hotel accommodation, comprising Room, 
Continental Breakfast. Lunch and Dinner ; 
Gratuities to Hotel Servants, Local Taxes, 
Sport Fees (excepting at those centres 
marked *):; Conveyance with Hand Baggage 
from Station to Hotel and vice versa, where 


necessary. Reserved Seats to Bale, and 
Dinner and Breakfast on the Outward 
Journey. 


SEND COUPON 


for this attractive free booklet on Winter 
Holidays, it gives in  a_ concise 
form all the necessary information 
required for an_ enjoyable 
Winter Holiday. 


i's 


ULDERAESERSRURSEREERRAREERESEOESESEALEEEEEEEELELEERLEELE YS 


TO SELFRIDGE TOURS, (x) 
101 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.!. 


Please send 


“WINTER HOLIDAYS ABROAD 1937/38.” 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


I SUPPOSE it would be an axiom in the policy of any well-planned 
financial system that when investors are feeling nervous they 
It certainly seems a little 
hard that when “ official ” action is being directed in so many 
ways to stopping the rot in Throgmorton Street the Ministry 
of Labour should produce from its statistical cupboard the 
I feel, all the 
same, that the November figures, bad as they are, need not 
All but the gayest optimists 
have lately come to realise that a setback of moderate propor- 
tions is in being in this country, and, with its traditional skill, 
the Stock Exchange has given effect to the trade recession 


should be spared any bad news. 


skeleton of a sharp rise in unemployment. 


be interpreted too tragically. 


well in advance by lowering quotations. 


Up to a point, of course, the Stock Exchange has made itself 
Throgmorton Street’s slump has not merely cut away 
purchasing power on a large scale but has also inhibited the 
Nobody 
can feel surprised that turnover and employment have latterly 
Add to 
these building materials ard woollen textiles and you have 
What does this 

In themselves 
the declines should not mean very much, always provided 
that they do not mark the appearance of the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. Yields on ordinary shares of most com- 
panies engaged in the building materials, radio, motor, wool 
textile and hotel trades already range between 7 and I5 per 
In other words, a substantial decline from the current 
level of dividends is already discounted in Stock Exchange 


right. 
will to buy in most sections of luxury business. 
fallen away in the motor, hotel and radio trades. 


the black spots in the November returns. 
mean in relation to investment prospects ? 


cent. ! 


quotations. 
x * * x 


STOCK MARKET PROSPECTS 


Can the trade recession be halted and, if so, how soon ? 
My own view is that it can be checked effectively at a very 
early stage provided we get tangible evidence of a recovery 
in the United States within, say, the next two or three months. 
The flotation of three good-sized trusts with glittering boards 
promises to provide the London stock markets with just 
the kind of cushion of which it has recently stood in sore need, 
organised and intelligent buyers now standing ready to 
counter any fresh outbreak of stupidly nervous selling. This 
at least ensures that if markets do break again it will be for some 
good and sufficient reason and not merely because a minority 
of hysterical speculators and investors have decided to cut 
I am convinced that the knowledge that these 
trusts are standing in the background ready to pick up cheap 
lines of shares will itself bring a powerful steadying influence 


and run. 


into markets. 


As for the American outlook, I am not yet prepared to 
advise investors to budget on a quick recovery in spite of 
Better business in 
the U.S.A. next year is still, I think, a probability but by no 
means a certainty,and I would rather wait and be surer than 
take a speculative view of markets just now. Big Business, 
it seems, is to be given a breathing-space but it is not yet 
convinced that when it has recovered its breath it will be 
That is not_a propitious atmosphere for 
a recovery campaign, and until Wall Street feels that the President 
has changed his heart as well as his mind, I cannot imagine 
Meantime, 
having indicated an amber light to genuine investors in last 
weck’s notes, I see no reason to show anything but a red signal 


the Administration’s ambitious plans. 


allowed to retain it. 


there will be any sharp upturn in business. 


to any would-be speculative buyers seeking quick profit. 
* * * * 


HOME RAIL PRIOR CHARGES 


It is odd that the demand for prior charges so frequently 
passes over the home railway market. The reason is presumably 
that these stocks have never quite recovered investment status 
after the buffetting they received in the 1930-32 slump period. 
The vields offered, however, are tempting in relation to the 
cover afforded, even on the basis of last year’s net revenues. 


London Midland and Scottish 4 per cent. First preference, 
for example, can be bought at 82 to yield £4 18s. 9d. per cent. 
and the 1923 preference at 71 gives a return of £5 14s. In the 
first case the margin of net revenue last year, after meeting the 
dividend, was roughly £2,800,000, while the cover behind the 
1923 preference, calculated on the same footing, was £1,190,000, 
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It will be very surprising indeed if the L.M.S. net reveny: 
for 1937 does not show an increase of at least £1,000,009 “ 

A more border-line stock is the 4 per cent. First Preferenc, 
of the London and North-Eastern, which gives a full 6 Per cent ' 
at the current price of 68. The margin of cover shown in the 
1936 figures was £330,000 but this year’s figures Should adg 
at least another £1,000,000, the net revenue up to June 30th 
having risen by £770,000. Since then there has been a further 
increase in gross receipts of roughly £900,000, and the trend 
of traffics is still upward. There is good value for Money in 
all these three stocks for investors seeking a reasonably high 
income yield. 


* * * * 


-CHINA’S CUSTOMS LOANS 

I wish I could hold out solid comfort to readers who 
have inquired about their holdings of Chinese customs loans. 
Until the outbreak of hostilities these loans were the touch. 
stone of China’s credit, their service having not merely been 
regularly met but covered, at any rate in recent years, by g 
large margin of revenue. Last year, against the annual interes 
and sinking fund service requirements of roughly £4,600,000, 
the receipts of the Maritime Customs Administration amounted 
to the equivalent of over £17,000,000. That was a very Strong 
position and was rightly reflected in a high valuation of the 
bonds. Since July the catastrophic fall in market prices hys 
measured the market’s growing fear that even if the receipts 
themselves continue to cover the loan service, the Japanese 
military group may seize control of the Customs Administration 
and either stop or interfere with payments. 

Here is a political problem, to which, I am afraid, nobody 
can supply the answer. In the light of Japan’s past record 
since she began her exploits on the Asiatic mainland, I cannot 
feel other than sceptical about her willingness to co-operate, 
although she might consent to the remittance of the Chinese 
bond service in exchange for certain political concessions. In 
these conditions the customs loans, even at today’s low prices, 
are clearly reduced to speculations on political possibilities, 
But so much is allowed for in present prices, that I would 
advise unfortunate holders to see things through. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

The recent history of goldmining development in Australia 
is not such as to inspire much enthusiasm. ‘Too many 
doubtful propositions have been financed through the London 
market and it is already pretty clear that a good deal of money 
has been permanently lost. The contrast presented by new 
enterprises in this field which are fulfilling expectations is 
therefore the more striking. Among them Gold Mines of 
Kalgoorlie, floated three years ago under good auspices, 
seems to me to offer chances for the speculative investor. 
The mine started production in September, 1935, and a first 
dividend of 3} per cent. has just been paid in respect of the 
year ended March 31st, 1937. This may seem very 
inadequate in relation to the current price of 7s. for the 10s. 
shares, the yield being a mere 5} per cent. The essential 
point, however, is that so far the mine has undertaken purely 
preliminary operations. Only 19,000 tons were treated at 
an old milling plant which had been reconditioned to enable 
small profits to be earned while the mine was being prepared 
for increased output. 

This second stage has now been reached and with new 
plant ready for operation at the end of this year and ore reserves 
already equal to three years’ supply at the new crushing rate 
of 8,000 tons a month, the prospects for 1938 look decidedly 
promising. The holding, at March 31st last, of £265,543 
of cash and Australian Government securities implies ample 
means of financing the current expansion programme, and 
the bigger output should be reflected in a fall in production 
costs. As a lock-up speculation Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
are worth considering for their capital appreciation and 
dividend paying possibilities. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
» 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 




















When Christmas Day Dawns .. . 


How sad it will be for the Poverty-Stricken, 
Lonely and Underfed in 


“DARKEST EAST LONDON” 


unless YOU kindly remember them NOW. 


Many poorest People and Children will know nothing of 
Festive joys, but will be hungry, cold and_comfortless. 
The Sick, the Suffering, the Sorrowful, the Weak, Ailing 
and Aged will be unaided and forgotten, unless this 
Mission can help them. The generous and kind-hearted can 
do untold good with their Gifts in this thickly populated 
district saddened with Tragic MISERY, HARDSHIP and 
NEED. Please HELP to dispel this depression and want 
and Mercifully send them some “ Good Cheer” and Comforts 


SALMON LANE MISSION 


CONDER STREET, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E.14, 
Please send now to E. Perey Dennis (Hon, Supt. Minister). Thank 
You! 47th year’s Report gladly sent. No salaries or Administration 


ixpenses !! 
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The Distinctive System 
of 


4 The Scottish Provident Institution 


Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 
the usual ages for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere for 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. 
“The Distinctive System” booklet 
will be sent on application 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 























A CARDINAL 
FACTOR IN 
STABILITY 


it is fitting to take cognisance of the 
tremendous influence for stability attri- 
butable to the achievements of the 
Co-operative Permanent Building Society. 


[i these times of doubt and uncertainty 


Since its inception, rather more than half a 
century ago, the Society has advanced over 
£40,000,000 for house purchase—a fact 
which has had, and is having, a marked 
effect in raising the standard of living and 
contentment amongst the people of the 
Nation, and in creating a body of citizens 
more fitted to take an active part in the 
affairs of the country. 


In the realms of practical finance, the Society 
plays a rdle no less important and beneficial 
by affording to all classes of the community 
various forms of investment conspicuous 
for their safety and reasonable return— 
free alike from restrictive formalities and 
from the personal inconvenience of income 
tax payments. 


The Society publishes a brochure dealing 
in detail with investment facilities, and a 
copy will be forwarded post free on request. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





NEW OXFORD HOUSE, HART STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Managing Director: Arthur Webb, J.P., F.C.I.S. 
Secretary: Charles Runcorn, F.L.A.A., F.C.LS. 


ASSETS : £25,000,000 


Trier PLPC LOL L CLLR TL e ent 


500 Branches and Agencies 
& 
BRENTANO RECAST UARHE HSER RARE DIAS RAR Bae 
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FINANCE 


AFTER THE STORM 


AFTER the severe shake-out of recent weeks the Stock Markets 
are showing some signs of settling down and ending the year 
in fairly quiet fashion. Nevertheless, I am afraid I shall 
have to say when it comes to the concluding article of the 
current year that it has been an unfortunate one for holders 
of securities. And when I say that markets are now settling 
down and for the most part are maintaining the rally which 
commenced a fortnight ago, I am not forgetting that many 
_ sufferers are still licking their wounds and, judging from 
some of the correspondence in the Press, are, in some direc- 
tions, disposed to feel aggrieved with the Stock Exchange 
itself in connexion with the losses sustained. 

What seems to have occasioned a good deal of heartburning 
is the rapidity with which prices fell away and the difficulty 
which many experienced during the slump in cutting their 
losses at anything like the supposed price of the day. 

Those who make this complaint, however, I think, fail to 
comprehend the machinery of the Stock Exchange in so far 
as it is concerned with purchases and sales by the public. 
For “ booms ” and “ slumps ” alike it is the public which 1s 
mainly responsible, however much the “ booms ” may be aided 
by newspaper articles and tips to purchase this or that share, 
and the jobbers from whom the shares are bought or to whom 
they are sold are all the time guided by the disposition of 
the public in its buying and selling transactions. Normally, 
there is no market on which dealings in public securities are 
freer than on the London Stock Exchange, and this fact is 
acknowledged readily enough when prices are soaring, but 
the public fail to realise that just as readiness to purchase 
by the jobters is dependent upon the tendency of the public 
to buy, so the downward tendency is equally connected with 
a general movement on the part of the public to sell. 

* * x x 


THE DEALER’S DILEMMA. 

Now when we have conditions such as those which have 
prevailed during recent years, when buyers have predomi- 
nated, there is an inevitable tendency, with each transaction 
disclosing purchases in excess of sales, for the jobbers to raise 
their prices. Usually, however, when there has been a long 
uninterrupted rise in securities, the public has to be prepared 
for sudden changes in the general tendency of prices. And if 
by reason of prolonged purchases of securities there is reason 
to believe that the public is in the position of being potential 
sellers because of having acquired more securities than they 





There is no Capital Depreciation 


with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 
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desire to hold permanently, the jobber is then in the Post 
of the man to be shot at, so that when there is g = 
avalanche of selling, as there was a few weeks ago, theo? 
almost inevitably come a time when the jobber finds it diffs 
if not impossible, to add to the supplies of stocks ’on his hands 
The circumstances responsible for the remarkable chan 
in market sentiment, which in reality is only another on 
for public sentiment, during the early autumn months of 4; 
year were of an exceptional character. The general publ 
had become so impressed by the predictions of uninterry 7 
conditions of cheap money and rising trade activity that ltt 
heed was paid to any possible adverse influences, the 
political or financial. Therefore, they were unprepared fy 
the complete change in the psychology of markets which Was 
caused by such developments as the war in the Far Bay 
with its serious effects upon British interests in China, th 
collapse in American securities, in which British investon 
had become largely interested, the heavy fall in prices ¢ 
commodities largely connected with the set-back in trade jy 
the United States, with indications of a slackening of tra 
activity in this country, apart from those industries direct 
affected by rearmament orders. 


* * * * 





Forcep LIQUIDATION. 


Moreover, the effect of this change in sentiment on th 
part of the public was further increased by the discovery thy 
much of the previous purchases by the public had been 
borrowed money. Large sections of investors were s0 cop- 
fident of the continuance of a rise in prices that considerabk 
sums were borrowed from the banks to take up securities 
behalf of those hoping for still further appreciation in capita 
values. Loans were either called in by the banks or increased 
margins were demanded, with the result that forced liquids. 
tion, combined with what might be described as a genera 
strike on the part of buyers, produced a situation which could 
only have one result, namely, a débdcle in prices. So fur, 
however, as I am able to judge, it is the exceptional conditions 
responsible for the sudden change in public sentiment which 
must be held responsible rather than a defect in Stock 
Exchange organisation, though it is possible, of course, tha 
freedom of dealings in some markets may have been lessened 
by insufficient capital resources on the part of dealers. 

ARTHUR W. Kuppy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Barciays (D. C. anp O.). 


THE latest annual report of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) gives good results for the year ended 
September 30th last, indicating increased earning power and 
also increased trade activity in South Africa. The profits 
indeed, establish a fresh high record, the figures for the yer 
being £431,209 as compared with £401,192 in the previou 
year. The directors, therefore, who have throughout mai- 
tained a conservative policy in the matter of distributing 
profits, have now been able to raise the final dividend on th 
“A” and “B” shares from 3 per cent. to 3} per cent., thu 
raising the total dividend for the year from 5} per cent. t0 
6 per cent. The allocation to the Reserve is increased from 
£75,000 to £100,000, while the carry-forward of £134,320 
also marks an increase. Trade activity is shown in the balance- 
sheet, where the holdings of cash and money at call are dows 
by £3,000,000 ; there is an increase of £3,800,000 in advances 
and nearly £800,000 in acceptances. 
a * * * 


THE P. AND O. POoLicy. 

I referred last week to the fact that the figures in the annu 
Report of the P. and O. Steam Navigation Company justified 
the note of caution sounded by Lord Craigmyle in the matte 
of shipping profits, and in his address on Wednesday to shat 
holders of that important undertaking Lord Craigmyle had 1 
difficulty in demonstrating that the strong position enjoye 
by the Company today had been made possible by the com 
servative policy in the matter of distributing profits. Th 
P. and O. Company obtains much of its revenues from th 
dividends of its subsidiaries and, referring to the fact that th 
Board had been urged to make larger dividend distributions 
Lord Craigmyle said : 


The Board have considered it not wise to press our Allies i 


higher dividends than those which, in the opinion of the me 


respensible, are justified by the actual results of their year’s working 


(Continued on page 1084.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
coMPANY S-—— 


pENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION 


MORE PROFITABLE OPERATIONS 


LORD CRAIGMYLE ON THE POSITION 


THE ninety-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company was held on Wednesday, 
December 8th, at the company’s offices in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Craigmyle (the Chairnan) said that 

e operations of the P. and O. Group as a whole had been somewhat 
more profitable than for a good many years past. The improvement 
in trading results which most of them had experienced, although 
by no means spectacular, had been fairly steady of recent years and 
was a good augury for the future, provided that there was no pro- 
nounced increase in operating costs and that something like the present 
jevel of freights was maintained. 


Rather to the board’s surprise there appeared to have arisen some 
misapprehension with regard to the P. and O. Co.’s shipping sub- 
sidiaries. In certain quarters an expression had been used about 
interlocking companies, and visions had been conjured up of a 
highly intricate and tangled organisation complicated by cross- 
shareholding. The position was simply that the P. and O. Co. 
held as an investment in certain other shipping companies, in some 
cases the whole and in others a portion only of the ordinary capital. 


INVESTMENT POLIcy. 


Those interests which the P.andO. Co.had in other shipping concerns 
had not accrued in a haphazard way, but as the result of a deliberate 
and far-sighted policy of the board under the auspices of the late 
chairman, who had in mind not merely the permanent value of those 
concerns as an investment to the P. and O. Co., but also their value 
as feeder services and the wisdom of cutting out in various parts of 
the world where the P. and O. Co.’s ships plied, the probability of 
overlapping services and of unnecessary and wasteful competition. 
In those ways, and apart from their great value to the P. and O. 
stockholders as an investment, those purchases were in the opinion 
of the board fully justified then and remained justified today. 


_ At first sight it must seem strange that in a year which had been 
marked by a recovery of shipping generally, the voyages of P. and O. 
steamers had not been more lucrative than was shown in the accounts. 
Shipowners in the liner business were bound by Conference agree- 
ments. Those agreements guaranteed regular sailings at fixed 
rates of freight which did not vary with the market. During a period 
of rapidly rising costs it was a lean period for the shipowner if he 
were bound to a low level of freights. His expenses rose but his 
receipts did not rise with them. He could not alter freights in an 
upward direction until new conference agreements had been made. 
So it came about that the P. and O. Co., in the accounts of the opera- 
tion of its ships which closed on June 30th last, had been faced with 
increased expenses for wages, salaries, stevedoring, pilotage, fuel, 
stores, repairs and so on, whereas for the greater part, and in some 
cases the whole, of the period under review it had not had the 
advantage of enhanced freights. 


THE P. AND O. FLEET. 


With regard to shipbuilding costs, it was fortunet> that the major 
gaps in their fleet had been filled before the present high level of costs 
had been reached. They were well ahead with their programme 
of rebuilding and could carry on for a number of years without the 
Pressing necessity for major additions to the P. and O. fleet. 


_With the commissioning of the ‘ Strathallan ’ early in the year in 
time for the company’s busy homeward season, the P. and O. would 
have five fine ‘‘ Strath ” steamers to cater for first and tourist class 
passengers not only from Australia but also from Bombay. There 
would be a procession of the ‘‘ Straths ” through Bombay and the 
company’s clients in India would be able to embark at the Ballard 
= in vessels which for their size and purpose were as fine as any 
Oat. 


The P. and O. Co. had this year celebrated its centenary. They 
had been greatly pleased by the very cordial messages which came 
ftom every great shipping undertaking not only in this country 
but abroad. Those constituted not only a great compliment to the 
P. and O. but a happy augury for co-operation in future. Such 
co-operation was essential if the shipping industry were not to fritter 
away its resources in that stupid form of competition which consisted 
of an uneconomic rate-cutting. The shipping industry owed His 
Majesty’s Government a debt of gratitude for the action which it 
had taken, both with regard to subsidy and the scheme for co-opera- 
tion, and he thought all would be glad that such co-operation was 
to continue, that it had the goodwill not only of the tramp but of the 
liner section of the industry, and that there were good prospects of 
embracing in the scheme not merely British tramp ships but also 
those of other countries. Nothing could, he considered, prevent the 
ebb and flow of freights in accordance with market conditions ; 
hor was the scheme designed to prevent that or to form any sort of 
ting cr combine. It sought merely to introduce a larger measure 
cl common sense into the operation of the industry and to prevent 
aform of waste which could be of no ultimate use to anybody. 


The report was adopted. 








= = = 


COMPANY MEETING 





DORMAN, LONG AND CoO., LIMITED 





THE forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Dorman, Long and Co., 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, December 7th, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. The Rc. Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, P.C., 
Chairman, who presided, said : 


The year under review, ended September 30th last, has been 
one of expansion of the company’s activities in every direction. 
This means a great increase in employment. In all our works, 
mines and collieries, including our subsidiaries, the total number 
of our employees is now 39,889, an increase over 1936 of 3,780, 
and an increase of 17,141 over the year 1932. Of this great total 
34,150 are employed in and about Middlesbrough and in the 
counties of York and Durham. Our total wage and salary bill 
for the year under review amounted to nearly £7,000,000. These 
splendid figures are most gratifying and make clear the strength 
and influence of our company in our national life and especially in 
the well-being of the North East Coast. I am glad to say that in 
Middlesbrough and Tees-side, the centre of our activities, there 
is an increasing expansion not only of our own industries but also 
of other industries. 


I know you will want to express through me and the Board our 
appreciation and thanks to all those who work with us in the Parent 
and Subsidiary Companies of Dorman Long, and whose united 
efforts have produced the record results set out in the report and 
accounts. I am glad to say a healthy spirit of co-operation exists 
among all grades throughout our great business, and your Board 
and the Management do everything in their power to maintain 
that goodwill. 


Out of the £10,000 which was set aside last year for a Pension 
Fund, £5,000 was definitely allocated to the existing Staff Pension 
Scheme. This year the Board have set aside a further sum of 
£15,000 for a Pension Fund for all classes of employees, but the 
exact allocation of this Fund has not yet been determined by the 
Board. 

In the course of his review of the accounts and balance-sheet 
the Chairman referred to the repayment of the company’s debt to 
the banks following on an issue of 750,000 ordinary shares, and the 
consequent relief of the company from fixed charges of approxi- 
mately £140,000 per annum. 


Additions to plant during the year included the completion of 
the new coking plant, a new light mill, improvements to existing 
mill equipment and the rebuilding and modernisation of the Nerth 
Steel Plant, all at Cleveland Works. 


During the year the company’s interests in the Union Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., South Africa, has been increased and that 
company has been amalgamated with Wade and Dorman, Ltd., the 
name of the concern being changed to Dorman Long (Africa), Ltd. 


Continuing, the Chairman said : 


The balance of profit for the year amounting to £1,375,418 shows 
a marked improvement over last year, and is a further record in the 
history of Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd. 

During the period of depression ending in 1934 the company 
was adversely affected as compared with some other steel manu- 
facturers owing to the fact that it owned and worked collieries, 
mines, quarries, coke ovens and by-product plants and blast furnaces 
in addition to steel works and rolling mills. 

During the past two years the company has benefited from these 
departments in two ways : 


1. By the maintenance of supplies of raw materials to the 
steelworks, and 
2. By the profits earned by those departments. 


During the past three years expenditure aggregating £1,180,0c0 
has been incurred in improving the company’s productive capacity 
for coke and pig iron, with the result that the company has been 
able to do its share in response to the Government’s demands for 
increased production of coke and pig iron on which the increased 
production of steel depends. 

Owing to the shortage of pig iron and scrap, the very foundation 
of rearmament necessities, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
made arrangements to purchase supplies of great quantities of 
these essential commodities abroad and agreements have been 
entered into to cover the excess cost of these supplies over the 
prices charged to the steel makers by contributions at a flat rate 
per ton included in the selling prices of finished steel. 

This company obtains little direct benefit from an arrangement 
of this character. It has, however, been possible in this way to 
maintain stability and to help to expedite the national policy of 
rearmament. 

Since 1932, the year of greatest depression, production has been 
raised 

By 65 per cent. in Coal. 

»» 128 per cent. ,, Ironstone. 

+» 133 per cent. ,, Coke. 

»» 171 per cent. ., Pig Iron. 

» 177 per cent. ,, Ingots. 

»» 160 per cent. ,, Rolled Steel. 

The material increase in the company’s output of iron and steel 
during the year 1937 reflects the activity of the steel trade generally 


(Continued at foot of page 1084. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY ay (Continued from page 1082.) .. 
DIVIDEND AND BONUS AGAIN 15 PER CENT: in view of the circumstances of their concerns and of their future 


programmes for ship construction. After the storm they MUSt hy 


Gata a ee ; given a breathing space. ‘But if we aré granted a period 
‘THE annual general meeting of the South West Africa Co. Ltd. was ably good trade their available resources, unless ‘ i Of reason. 


held on December 6th at Southern- House, Cannon Street, E.C.-~| ous rise in the costs of ship operation, should tend to increae ay 

Sir Edmund Davis, J.P., chairman and managing director, who | jt may then be possible for them to make a somewhat larger dig = 
presided, said: The unsold freehold land stands in our books at | tion consistently with the policy of steadiness and caution ene 
nothing under “ Damaraland Concessions” which is the last item | | submit to you must remain our sheet anchor which 
on the credit side of the balance-sheet. The undisposed of freehold ‘ 





land remaining to the company is still in excess of 1,000,000 acres. i ig ‘ e Mr. C. 
a £23,954, compares with a a amount of £31,418 ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES TRUST. addresst 
at June 30th, 1936; this item naturally is a fluctuating one. Invest- , : ae. : ans Equipm: 
ments and shares in other companies at or under cost stands at wee y - —— ag ot pis sigang = nap eighteen under W 
£644,830. Last year we gave “ investments ” and “ shares in com- | . ag Cnawie She Myers Pueuec to take an interest absence 
panies operating in Germany” separately, the former representing | #2 the shares of electrical supply equipment and kindrey JP new nat 
£518,525, and the latter £70,094, together £588,619. I may mention | Undertakings. It was constituted by a trust deed between years ha 
that the corresponding figure today is increased to £706,307. the General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Co., as trustes JB of vehic! 

The following information may be of some interest : and Allied Investors Fixed Trust, Ltd., as managers, and th © ™i 

Consolidated Main Reef Mines and Estate Limited has an issued | Trust enables investors, for sums of about £50 upwards, tp The 1 


capital of £1,247,602 and paid for the year ended June, 1937; | secure an interest in a range of securities spread over leading the com, 
273 per cent. investments in the electrical field. At the present time, th Progratr 


Daggafontein Mines Limited has an issued capital of £1,750,000 : 28 ash Te ly, bo 
and paid 23} per cent. in June, 1936, 25 per cent. : ht 1936, units stand at about 17s. 9d. “— as the last two distributions, oe 
and 25 per cent. (interim) in June, 1937. covering a complete year of the rust, amounted to £4 5s, 4d, The 

Durban Roodepoort Deep Limited has an issued capital of | Pet Cent. gross per annum in cash dividends, plus £1 53. of, a 
£1,000,000 and paid 10 per cent. in July, 1936, 12} per cent. in | per cent. from recurring bonuses and rights, the return js pin 
January, 1937, and 123 per cent. in July, 1937. equivalent to about 5} per cent. An explanatory booklet bare 

? 5 er 4 ‘i : : ; ae ) Provisio 
_New Kleinfontein Company Limited has an issued capital of | which can be obtained from Allied Investors Fixed Truy, while t 
£1,351,540 and paid 7} per cent. in June, 1936, 8{ per cent. in | Ltd., gives more detailed particulars with regard to the Defence 
December, 1936, and 10 per cent. (interim) in June, 1937. operation of the Trust 

Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Company Limited ‘ The ¢ 
has an issued capital of £1,500,000 and paid 5 per cent. in January, e ad * * of tax) 
1937, and 73 per cent. in July, 1937. ; ; A PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRIAL. pg 

Robinson Deep Limited has an issued capital of £775,000 and paid The latest profit statement of Turner and Newall, the asbestos wd 
26% per cent. in July, 1936, 334 per cent. in January, 1937, and x 5 : rem 
33} per cent. in July, 1937. combine, shows remarkable progress, and a fresh high record FF  £260,00 

West Rand Consolidated Mines Limited has an issued capital of | Of earnings has been established. For 1936 the net trading F Curr 
£2,150,000 and paid ro per cent. in June, 1936, 15 per cent. in | profits amounted to £1,163,000, while for the current year (£1,515 
December, 1936, and 10 per cent. (interim) in June, 1937. they reached £1,333,000, a figure which has enabled the by £1 

On the basis of recent dividends paid, these seven Rand mining | directors to increase the dividend from 17} per cent. to2 — transfer 
companies would return upon the book value of our holdings about | per cent., and that notwithstanding the fact that the dividend B there ¥ 
6 TD ot eee. J loss account, the expenditure in South | #8, 20W Payable on the larger capital. In addition to lage F oro 

Beg sang peome oe Se Ss ee | ae special funds, the directors this year have set _— 
West Africa, £95,271, compares with £93,004 at June 30th, 1936, : sees" eee : period. 
against which, on the credit side, there is an ore sales account of aside a sum of £40,000 as estimated liability for N.D.C. in The 
£176,773, comparing with £173,047, which shows that our mining | Tespect of the half-year ended September 3oth last. 
and our trading activity; have been well maintained during the * * * * po 
last year. ‘‘ Expenditure in Europe” at £8,681, shows a slight rt F 
increase over £8,568 in the preceding year, and ‘“‘ Loss on exchange ” ; ToBacco I eee : T 
accounts for £2,091 against £2,501 last year; this loss arises from There would seem to be no limit to the expanding tendency 
the realisation of dividends on the German investments which, as | of profits in the tobacco industry, and for the past year Carreras 
you know, are only encashable in this country at a large discount. | have again established a fresh high record. The net profit 
‘There remains a balance profit of £99,185, to which we have added | for the year ended October 31st last was £1,351,596, as against 
“Reserve for income tax not required, £14,859,” and deducted £1,234,833 last year and £942,000 two years ago. Never 
the percentage of profit due to directors, £3,184. This leaves a | theless, and by reason of the great increase which has taken |) THE te 
profit of £110,861 carried to the balance-sheet. This profit figure 1 a the. conlenl.. tee achaal. diene fi he year is Compa 
is about £12,000 in excess of the profit earned in the preceding place in the capital, the actual distribution for the yeat's i of the 
year, if we make allowance for the reserve of £25,000 which in that | 35 Pet cent., compared with 45 per cent. a year ago. It wil The 
year was carried to profit and loss account. be remembered that last year there was a scrip bonus of 40 per Pre 

At the last general meeting I stated that it was our hope that we | cent. in the form of £5,669,008 ‘‘ B ” Ordinary shares, which poverty 
should be able in our next accounts to show sufficient profit to warrant | additional capital now ranks for dividend, after placing £50,000 the sha 
again the declaration of a dividend of 5 per cent. with a bonus of | to contingencies. intimat 
10 per cent., and that the carry-forward would probably be a few A * * 7 circum: 
thousand pounds larger than the accounts which we were then hear.) 
presenting. Your directors have been gratified to see that forecast SoutH WEsT AFRICA. in whic 
fulfilled, inasmuch as, in addition to distributing the same dividend At the recent annual general meeting of the South West shown 
and bonus as last year, we are carrying forward not less than £117,856, | Africa Co., Ltd., Sit Edmund Davis, the Chairman, std Jp about 

s € bi. 5) ° 2 | acte 7 . . ; 1 

I feel fairly confident in stating that our profits for the current that the company’s interests in once ee — yaa 
financial year should be sufficient to warrant our again suggesting | had for the greater part been liquidated and replaced by like acc 
the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 10 per cent, | vestments in first-class mining and industrial companics, had be 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. concerning which properties he was able to give very excellent should 
: _ = a ——== | reports of progress. The accounts for the year - be con 

balance profit of just over £99,000, to which is added Reserve F came 

DORMAN, LONG AND CO., LIMITED for Income Tax not required, the annual profit being £110,861, tobaccc 
(Continued from page 1083.) or about £12,000 in excess of the figure for the preceding F fromb 

and illustrates particularly the ‘effort the company has made to | year. These results have enabled the directors to fulfil the F teat 
meet the great demand for rolled stecl. forecast of a year ago, namely, the declaration of a dividend Fire 

At every annual meeting I have felt bound to emphasise the fact | of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 10 per cent., the carry-forwarl Fy. des 
that the prosperity of our industry is primarily due to the National | also being somewhat greater than last year. Sir Edmund Thei 
Tariff Policy of the Government. In my opinion this policy assures | Dayis also spoke encouragingly with regard to the outlook, year, 
steadier and ‘safer employment of labour and of capital. Our is a a the bo 
industry has a duty to the public to meet demand with increased deferre 
efficiency and improved service. That duty the steel industry A PLEASANT CONTRAST. view of 
fully recognises and is doing its best to discharge. In view of the good results achieved during the past yea! F ments , 

For the future we will continue to carry out our policy for the | it is scarcely surprising that at this week’s annual meeting of With 
concentration and for the modernisation of the works comprised in | Dorman Long and Co., the Chairman, Lord Greenwood, further 
our great undertaking. Our order book is satisfactory. With the | should have ventured upon some comparisons between present F further 
improved state of our finances ; with the improvement in our plant | conditions and those which existed during the time of the isolates 
and equipment and with the efficiency and good will of our personnel, | trade slump in 1932. As compared with that date, the numbers affectir 
we are equipped to do our share in the development of our industry, employed by the group have increased by over 17,000, while that th 
in the progress of our country and in the trade of the world. some idea of the growth which has taken place in the output f — 

The directors’ report, balance-sheet and accounts of the company may be gathered from the fact that Lord Greenwood stated divider 





for the year ended September 30th, 1937, were approved and a ana ‘rom 6 ar cent. for coal to I71 per cent i 
adopted on thé proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. G. that the rises ranged frc ee eee sonata g the de 


Goodenough. (Continued on page 1086.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 





EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 





p. C. W. REEVE, C.B.E., Chairman and Managing Director, 
ddressing the twenty-sixth annual general meeting of the Associated 
F uipment Co., Ltd., held in London, said that among the handicaps 
wi which the road transport industry suffered, he deplored the 
dene of a clear-cut Government policy for the establishment of 
om national roads, and emphasised that while road mileage in 40 
penth had increased by less than one half of one per cent., the number 
of vehicles using the roads had increased from a few score thousands 


to millions. 

The relations with labour continued satisfactory, every branch of 
the company’s business showed expansion, and while the Rearmament 
Programme had not benefited the company, it had affected it unfavour- 
ably, both as to labour and raw materials. Increased profits were 
witness of the more numerous orders received. 


The company’s property and assets had been maintained in 
excellent condition, considerable sums having been expended in the 
replacement of machinery and plant and building developments. 
Provision had been made on a more generous scale for depreciation, 
while the reserve for taxation included the prospective National 
Defence Contribution. 


The directors now proposed the payment of a final dividend (free 
of tax) of 13d. per £1 unit of stock, making for the year a total 
dividend (free of tax) of 18d. per £1 unit of stock ; that was equal to 
Jo per cent., subject to tax for the whole year. There would then 
remain to be carried forward to next year’s accounts a sum of 
{260,000 as against a figure of £255,000 brought in. 


Current liabilities, considered in relation to current assets 
(£1,515,438) showed that the latter exceeded the current liabilities 
by £1,149,517- The reserves having been strengthened by the 
transfer of £100,000 to depreciation and £100,000 to general account. 
there was, after deducting the proposed dividend payment, a total 
amount of £1,190,000 in the form of reserves and undistributed 
profits, as compared with £985,000 at the end of the 1936 accounting 
period. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
COMPANY 


NET INCOME £38,000 HIGHER 








TE tenth annual general meeting of Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company Limited was held on December 8, at the registered offices 
of the Company, Westminster House, Millbank, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Catto of Cairncatto, who presided, said 
that at the annual general meeting of a year ago he had been chair- 
man for only a short period. On this present occasion he addressed 
the shareholders not only with more confidence, due to a far more 
intimate knowledge of the company’s affairs, but in the happier 
circumstances of resuming dividends on the deferred stock. (Hear, 
hear.) In that connection he would point out, in view of the manner 
in which the distributable profits had to be applied, as was clearly 
shown on the front page of the report, the ordinary capital being 
about four and a-half times that of the deferred capital, it followed 
there was a formidable prior charge ahead of the latter which was 
therefore particularly vulnerable to variations in income. He would 
like accordingly to strike a note of warning that although a dividend 
had been resumed on the deferred capital, too great anticipations 
should not be indulged in. The board naturally hoped there would 
be continued improvement in the company’s earnings, but those 
came almost entirely from dividends on investments mainly in 
tobacco companies which were liable to fluctuations inseparable 
from businesses of that type. He would call attention to the auditors’ 
note at the foot of the balance-sheet, stating that the shares and other 
investments of their company possessed a value largely in excess of 
the figures shown in the balance-sheet ; that opinion was shared by 
the directors, and must be a matter of satisfaction to the stockholders. 

Their net income amounted to £575,883 against £537,831 last 
year. The increase of £38,052, though not large, fully justified 
the board in recommending that dividends be resumed on the 
deferred capital, a course they had been specially glad to take in 
view of the patience stockholders had shown in face of the disappoint- 
Ments of recent years. : 

With regard to the shellac, there was no reason to anticipate any 
further loss on the stock still held, but the directors, should any 
further important depreciation take place, would treat that as an 
isolated loss to be met from the company’s reserve fund, thus not 
affecting the distributable profits of the year. Generally he hoped 
that that meeting would be looked on as the beginning of more 
hormal conditions in the future. 

he report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 


| dividend recommendation approved, including the payment on 
the deferred capital of 4.5714 per cent. 





COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTION OF 10 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 











SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S ADDRESS 





THE thirteenth annual general meeting of British Tyre and Rubber 
Company Limited was held yesterday in London. 


Sir Walrond Sinclair (Chairman and Managing Director) said it 
gave the directors great pleasure once more to report an increase in 
the company’s profits at a total of £226,289 as compared with 
£204,659. That was a most gratifying result as, though trade 
conditions in this country had, generally speaking, been favourable, 
the board had nevertheless had many difficulties to surmount. The 
directors now recommended a final dividend of 4} per cent. together 
with a cash bonus of 2 per cent., making a total of 10 per cent. for the 
year. The balance sheet again reflected the continued expansion 
of the company’s business, and it was probable that before the 
presentation of the next balance sheet a profitable use would have 
been found for a large proportion of the company’s surplus cash 
resources. 

PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


He would emphasise that the further progress made during the 
past year was firstly the result of an increased turnover in practically 
all departments of the company’s business and not of unusual activity 
in any one particular field, and the increased profits did not reflect 
the results of any large orders of an exceptional or non-recurrent 
character from the Government or from industrial or other cus- 
tomers. The high quality and reliability of their company’s products 
was widely appreciated. 


The principal subsidiary, the India Rubber and Gutta Percha 
Company, had experienced a satisfactory increase in turnover in 
practically all departments. All their other subsidiaries had made 
satisfactory progress and in the aggregate had increased contribu- 
tions to the parent company’s profits. 


He was confident that the company was better equipped than ever 
before to take full advantage of every trade opportunity, or conversely, 
to withstand unexpected shocks. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 














Absolute destitution ! 


For 96 years we have been working among the poorest 
of the poor in dreary Clerkenwell. We hope to be able 
to provide at the Institution 


800 TO 1,000 HOT ROAST BEEF AND 
PLUM PUDDING DINNERS ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY FOR DESTITUTE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Please send a contribution to Witt1am WILKEs, Sccretary, 


Field Lane Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


BOVRIL 


A HOT TIP 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 1084.) 


for pig iron and 177 per cent. for steel ingots. Lord Green- 
wood made some encouraging statements concerning present 
conditions as regards orders. 

* * * * 


ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT. 

Presiding at the recent annual general meeting of the 
Associated Equipment Company, the Chairman, Mr. C. W. 
Reeve, referring to the higher profit secured on trading as a 
result of increased orders, expressed regret that the amount 
of profit per unit sold was on too small a scale. The final 
dividend is declared of 13d. per £1 unit of stock, making for 
the year a total dividend, free of tax, of 18d. per £1 unit of 
stock, which is equal to 10 per cent.; subject to tax, for the 
whole year, leaving to be carried forward £260,000, as <gainst 
£255,000 brought in. The Chairman said that the accounts 
showed a very liquid position, for the current assets exceeded 
current liabilities by £1,149,000. 

+ * * * 


AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL RECOVERY. 

A year ago the Australian Pastoral Company, which has 
passed through some very trying years, showed good signs of 
recovery and the latest accounts, covering the year ended 
June 30th last, reveal still more marked improvement. A 
year ago the earnings were better at £146,000 odd, but for 
the past year they have been raised to over £182,000, while 
the net profit has risen from just over £47,000 to £73,531. 
The directors have now been able to raise the dividend from 
34 per cent. to § per cent., free of tax, while the allocation to 
the General Reserve has been raised from £10,000 to £12,000 
and the carry-forward is increased from £9,479 to just over 
£21,000. Even throughout the trying years, the balance- 
sheet has always been a strong one and the latest figures show 
a thoroughly liquid position: on the one side of the balance- 
sheet the General Reserve stands at £326,000, with a reserve 
against fixed assets in Australia of £160,000; on the assets 
side investments are entered at £563,125, though the market 
value at the date of the balance-sheet was £611,814. 

A. W. K. 





GIVE 
RECORD 
TOKENS 

FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
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An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a pass- 
port to pleasure for lovers of music, and makes 
a perfect combined greeting card and Christmas 
gift. Tokens are issued by us for any amount 
and we will exchange them for records of any. 
make. If the recipient is unable to visit us at 
Grape Street, we will send the records of his 
choice by post—making no charge for inland 


postage on ten shillingsworth or more of records. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 


(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


SCHUBERT’S piano Sonatas have for so long been neglected } 
the gramophone that when one is at last recorded, pleasure Bi 
tempt one to exaggerate. It is true that none of the Soeaae 
is an entirely successful piece of music, but on the other hand 
every one of them contains sufficiently many striking an 
beautiful passages for it always to remain capable of givi 
pleasure when it is sympathetically performed. I can trace 
only two previous recordings of Schubert Sonatas—neither of 
them at all recent—but now that a start has been made With 
Schnabel’s recording of the posthumous Sonata in A major 
(H.M.V. DB3103-7, 27s.) it is surely not excessive optimism 
to believe that more will follow. Herr Schnabel’s Schuber 
is a great deal more attractive than either his Beethoven of hig 
Mozart. In his playing of Schubert there is none of the dead. 
ness of tone and none of the pedantic literalness which make his 
playing of Beethoven so much less satisfying than Petri’s ang 
his Mozart so much less enjoyable than Fischer’s. His per- 
formance of this Sonata is both brilliant and sympathetic, anq 
the recording shows an immense improvement upon all the 
earlier Schnabel records. This set will be greatly prized by 
those who already possess an affectionate acquaintance with 
Schubert’s piano music, and for those who do not it will be an 
excellent introduction. 

One cannot give equal praise to the recording of Mozart’ 
Piano Concerto in C major (K467) made by Schnabel and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Sargent (H.MY, 
DB3099-3102, 24s.). This Concerto has not, so far as I know, 
been recorded before, and the recording is in itself excellent, 
But Schnabel’s performance is heavy-handed and generally 
lacking in the elegance which Mozart demands even in his most 
expansive moments. He is least out of sympathy in the gentle 
and delicious Andante, but in the other movements his interpre. 
tation often seems pedantic and lacking in vitality. On the 
other hand the orchestral tone is extremely fine, and since the 
Concerto is a delightful work, and opinions always differ about 
Herr Schnabel’s interpretations, these records should at any 
rate be given a trial. 

There were already several versions available of Grieg’s Pian 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16, but the only one satisfactory as a 
performance was the one technically least adequate as a record- 
ing. The new recording by Gieseking and the Berlin State 








Opera Orchestra under Rosbaud (Columbia LX647~50, 24s.) is q 
as a recording in a different class from any of its predecessors, 


and as a performance the equal of the best. Gieseking’s playing 
seems sometimes a little too robust, but as a whole it is tremen- 
dously vital and fiery ; the orchestral playing is finely balanced 
and clear. This is not a set for anyone with a small gramophone, 
but on a gramophone of adequate size it will delight anyone 
who likes the work. Haydn’s ever delightful Symphony No. 96 
in D major is given an equally fine performance by Bruno 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.MV. 
DB3282-4, 18s.), and for once the recording is not spoilt by 
the reverberation in the Vienna hall—this is in many ways the 
most attractive set of the month. The latest pair to essay the 
Bach Concerto for Two Violins in D minor are Szigeti and Carl 
Flesch (Columbia LX659-6o, 12s.). They are players with 
very different styles, but their performance has nevertheless 
an excellent proportion and fluidity. The recording is very 
good. Those who already possess the Menuhin and Enesco 
set need not lose sleep for the lack of this, but anyone who has 
not a set of this work (if such a person exists) should compare 
the two carefully. Sir Thomas Beecham’s masterly inter 
pretation of the Mozart Symphony in G minor (K. 550) is familiar 
to concert-goers. The new recording which he has made 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia LX 656-8: 
18s.) is beautifully clear and balanced. This symphony ha 
often been recorded, but never more persuasively than here. 


With an eye on Christmas, the E.M.G. Company hav & 


followed the lead of the book trade and initiated a scheme 
Record Tokens. These tokens (which embody a quite agret 
able Christmas Card) are issued for any amount, and can b 
exchanged through the company for records of any make- 
recipients of tokens should remember that the compaty 


specialise in Telefunken records, whose range includes majy 
The cost of postage F 


things not available on English records. 
on records exchanged for tokens worth 10s. or more will b 
defrayed by the company, whose address is 11 Grape Strett, 
WAG 2s AUTOLYCUS. 
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« THE SPECTATOR © - CROSSWORD No. 272 
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of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 

{A prize sis week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
solution of Me uesle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
« Crossword will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the 
No envelopes below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue 
form Spey ining solutions must bear a three- halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
baveljarged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS 7. The wizard Europe might well 
: : et tae employ. 
;and 13. Bird represented by a sweep 8. Unhealthy paleness. 
choking on soot ? g. The burglar considers this both a 
10, Eloquent as the style of a famous bad time and place. 
Roman author. 10. Bvergyeen, at first hard to believe. 
13. See I. ; 11. See 36. 
15. He’s taking a plunge. 12. And poetic before a sinew. 


7. A root in dog ag AA sce 14. Not the source of a megrim ! 
18, Anything that is this has its limits. 16. “A . thought strikes me—I at 


20. rev. with 32. 7.92 inches that can - swear an eternal friendship.” 


be ope 19. A degree. 
21. Stupid officiousness. 2 22. rev. and 5 with 34. Russian vehicle 
25. My first is unchecked in 38, my pulled by an ass. 

second in I. imal morbidly tendér almost 
26. This fellow is aiways partly left out. ao ail —_ a mores 
27. rev. Most of it’s eaten, all of it’s 24. rev. ‘How various his employ- 

drunk ! F Sie ek ments, whom the world 
29. The saw-mill wouldn’t consider Calls...” 

this useless stuff. 28. Used to do 9. 


30. rev. We wouldn’t want the cook or an Sweet Cake. 
o aif co 31. 
ss bed — half this. 34. rev. See 22. 
33. rev. Not off of. = a ga = 
35. rev. Threatening. ; : dies " 
38. As a due man comes to a disgusting 
extent. ; 
39. “ Lord, make me to know mine. . . 
and the measure of my days, what 


Drudge. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 271 





it is.” 
DOWN 
2. What the narrow-minded trapper is. 
3. Noted for destroying crocodiles’ 
eggs. 
4. rev. “ . a saint, when most I 


play the Devil.’ 
5. rev. See 22. 
6 and 37. “ whose rocky shore 
back the envious .. . 
Of watery Neptune.” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 271 is Miss R. J. Marshall, 
Southdale, Layton Road, Rawdon, near Leeds. 


beats 




















0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookable. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.F. (Vic. 
Eves. (except Weds.) at 7 p.m. Mats., Weds., 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by EUGENE O'NEILL. 
RUN EXTENDED OVER CHRISTMAS. 

















IF YOU | 


were rescued | 
from the sea—. 


Unceasingly for the past 113 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to } 
these brave men to whatever extent } 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. | 


Ihe tARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E.., 
Hon. Treasurer Secretary. 





CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


OVER 5,030 DOCTORS PRESCRIBE REMEDY 


(Figures 














certified by Chartered Accountants) 


Rheumatoid Arthritis, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica and Kindred 
Ills clso Relieved. 


In recen! years an increasing body of 


i medical cpinien has turned to th 
support of a particular remedy for Chronic 


Rheumatism and allied ills. This 







































remely, which is known as * Curicones,” has been strikingly sucecessiul in 
large number of varied cases P 

It has achieved both the relief and banishment of Chronie Rheumatic aftlic 
tions, including Rheum Arthritis, Gout, Lumbago, and Sciatica. T ue 
that in ee 300 _~ ‘ were presvtibing cr recommending “ Curicones,” and 
now a Chart rst Acco nts 
Certificate sta that COUPON 
5,037 doctor re so ¢ To STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD., 
suggests that the * Curicor Mfg. Chemists and Druggists (Dept. S.U. 3) 
remedy warrants your attention 19-21 Farrington Street, London, E.C.4. 

*“Cnricones ” are small, taste Please send Free and po st-paid a 1 
less gelatine capsule easil Supply of “CURICONES.” with an in 
swallowed and assimil: ited. = Th ing klet on HOW and W HY they co 
ingredients comprising the unique Misia atic and allied ailments 
formula are all approved by the 
British Pharmaceutical Autheri NAME ose sees ene eeeee ere seneenenes 
ties. Ii you would like to know ADDRESS 
more of this proved remedy, Fe 
ylease send the coupon now foi 7 
; Free Trial Trostment and AILMENT oes eat eg 
Descriptive Literature. ease write in BLOCK letters. 




















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capita! 


#4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of beiag 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 


~ £12,000,000 : Reserve Fund, £3.250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITILANCES are 


also made. Commercial and Circular~Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
sued—available throughout the World BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application 
HEAD OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


———-HACHETTE’S= 


Incorporated in France with Limited Liability 
. FOR 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
CALENDARS AND XMAS CARDS 


ADELAIDE STREET, CHARING CROSS. 




















BRITISH MALAYA 


For information on all matters relating to 
travel aftractions, motoring, agriculture, 
mining and trade, you are invited to write 


Te 
for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the cquivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gows 2r Street, London 
V ©. is eth 7 remittance to ensure insertion, not later than ome of each week. : 


as a line. 


5% fort3s; 73%for26; and 10% 
J 


PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE ‘to kave too many CLOTHE S, 
BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor amonz whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street. Commercial Road, St stepney, E I 
YONST IPAT ION CURED by Herbaras Geet from 
the Mediterranean This remarkable product 
supersedes the use of crude laxatives. Free supp!y and 
interestinz particulars from Mr. JoHN W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Product Merchant, ‘ _—- House, 
Southwick, Sussex, 1s, 9d., 38. = , from all chemists. 


1 ui TEC TIVE S Divorce, Enquiries. &c ‘Terms 
moderate. Consultations tree. —UNIvERSsSAL DETEC- 
12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 














TIVES, 
SETTLE up my tax mis frown, 
Then smoke TOM LONG and settle down. 


COMMERC IAL, SECRE T. ARIAL AND 


TRAINING C ‘OL L EK GES S 


UEEN’S 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Training for Social. 
Residential Clubs. 
Prospectus from 


Practical 
Business Posts. 
Course £55. 





D cpt. F. . 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7 
ce AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Princitpal—Muss H. Dent, M.A. 

A residential college providing a year’s protessional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are cligible for 
grants. Admissions in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINC IPAL. 

ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
r (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

C Yomplete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Profess'‘onal men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretaria! subject. 






App. y 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 61§1. 
Ts TRIANGLE | Secretarial Frenne College 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. §306-8. 


LECTURES AND MEE TINGS 


:IMANN 


LECTU 


WINTER RE S. 
~ CHARLES BARDET r, Esq., *“*FASHION: 
NUDITY TO NUDISM.” Friday, December 17th. 
‘These lectures supplement the training oj the Reimann 


School of Commercial and Industrial Design, Friday 
Evening at 8p.m. Visitors Admitted. 1s. 6d. at door. 
—Write for full list, S. 4-10 Regescy Street, West- 


minster, S.W.1. Vic 


hed 
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SC -HOL ASTIC AGENCIES 
ac HOOLS F OR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
es TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded tree 

»t charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
j. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London. > Tel. : _Mansion House 5053. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES — 














nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing. Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 





[FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


r¢ vie wed o advertised iit 
‘The Spect ator, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 





Series discounts : 


pe B BE —— PHYSICAL. TRAINING. COL- 1938. 
F, GE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, | — —$—$$____—_— - a 
AIss eaeriele all Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students NHE RO M IC J 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- ROY. AL. _ MASONIC, INSTT Pah Fo 
: ine : erty, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WAN’ rE D 












HODE pee... 

ZS UNIVERSITY 5 " 

R (University of South Africa, , COLLEGE 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 





Vacancy fora 
PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS. 
Particulars and application forms can be 






0 
from the SECRETARY, Office of the High ¢ somneaal 
for South Africa, Tratalgar Square, London, WC me 






Closing date for receiving applications janmagy i * 












ee aed are invited for the post of Residen 
Head Mistress (Present number of Pupils §20, includ ~ 
Junior School). se 
Duties to commence in September Term, 1938, 
Candidates must be not more than 45 years of a 
and must be Graduates of a recognised U niversityes 
possess equivalent qualifications. Age of retirement: 
60. Canvassing disqualifies. 
Forms of Application, together with full particulars, 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF THE Institv. 
TION, 31 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londog, 
W.C,2, to whom requests in writing (which will be 
sent on or before 















| treated as confidential) must be 
| January Ist, on 
| 
| 
| 










= ane we serene rm na : > ——_———_.. 





Sc HOLARSHIPS 


Or a Sie eee ee age ny 


errr OF BRISTOL, 










Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines). 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— 








GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
) icine 

On the Board of Education’s list of efficient schools. 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public Schoo! lines. Preparation for 
protessional and social life. Excellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happy 
atmosphe re. Also Junior School for girls from 8 years 
of age. Prospectus and fuli particulars of scholarships 
on application. 

AWNES SC HOOL, AMPTHIL L Pie wheal 
AF on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


ships of the value of £50, £40 and £30 per annum 


1938, for girls under 14 on May Ist, 1938. 
Applications must be sent in before March 7th. 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from | 

the PRINCIPAL. 











An Examination for the award of 3 Entrance Scholar- | 


will be held at the School on March 23rd and 2ath, | 


ENTRANCE sc CHOL ARSHIPS. 





Examinations tor the three following Scholarships, 
each of the value of £100 per annum, wiil be held in 
the University on March 22nd, 1938, and following 
days. 
1. A Dulverton Scholarship tenable in the Faculty 
of Medicine. 







2. A T. H. Green Scholarship tenable in the Faculty 
of Arts. 

3. A Scholarship tenable in the Faculty of Engineer. 
ing. 






Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 







WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 













WHE RE HELP Is W ANTED 








“POOR MO" 1% HE R sittin: from C ANC ER, father 
| unable to work, having incurable heart disease. 
| Daughter cares for family while Son does his best to 
provide for them, but total income is only 25s. 34. per 
| week. PLEASE HELP. Appeal S.—NationaL 
SOCIETY FOR CANCER disused 47 Victoria St, S.W.1 


YO MONEY FOR FIRES. _ A Poor Me Ay of 96 
1} has only 1os. per week income. PLEASE HELP 
lus to care for her—Appeal S. DISTRESSED 
| GENTLE ~- KS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
} Green, W. 












































BUMPUS 


newest 


and 


easily at Bumpus. The 
good books on all subjects, 


are separate 
Christmas Cards, 





Christmas Books for everybody can be chosen 
from the private presses are on show; and there 
rooms for Children’s Books and 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 


(Inco 


publications, West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
choice items Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve Pre ua ae ins eee £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
z= alg wee issues Teleg “ iphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts 





ae Credits and 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Head Office: 


hoe sits for fixed periods received, 


rporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 








Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 




















CARDS 


of good contemporary artists.” Sunday 


Write to us for catalogue 


nearest retailer. 


THE WARD GALLERY, 





CALENDARS 


“The Ward Gallery leads the way in the reproduction 


and name of 


3 BAKER STREET, Wa 


THE WARD GALLERY eae 
T each of Alfred Wilson’s pleasant modern 
Cc ad R j STMA S$ Bookshops may be found the widest range 


of modern 
buyer, with 


and 


HAMPS 


3 11 HIGH STR 
Times. 


? SHIP TAVE 























Season’s Books for grown-ups and children, in bright 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 









cards and calendars for the discriminating 
a varied and attractive display of the 





and cheerful surroundings. 





—- or 





TEAD WESTMINSTER 






EET, N.W.3. 155 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
FHE CIby 
RN PASSAGE, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 135 74%for 26 ; 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


and 10% for 52. 
not later than Tuesday of each week. 


W. C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 





——— 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ol acane 
ONEG: SAL h SPREE Pweet, alee 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 

on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





oe ae 

AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. ye :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions: 5” tor 13: 7$% for 26; and 10% for §2. 











EAL SHETLAND knitwear. 
R™ children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made inthe 
oe trom the well- known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


WHERE TO STAY 





EST AND CONVALESCENCE.—Country Home. 
Well heated. Beautiful country, distant view sea. 
Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing, but 
medical hesseM och observed. Prices from £2.—Apply, 
— The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








HYDRO.—Ideal 
noted for Comfort. 
T. No. 341. 


MVHE BOURNEMOUTH 
7 position, West Cliff Front, nc 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician 





INFURNISHED.—Swiss Cottage, near Embassy 
| Theatre. Attractive large room or studio, 22s. 6d. 
Smaller 15s. Hot and cold water. Redecorated house. 
Every comfort. Service available-——117 Fellows Road. 
N.W. 3. Pri. 3080. 





INFURNISHED.—Close Finchley Road Met. 

Delightful large cream room or studio. Hall 
fioor. £1. Smaller 15s. Every comfort. Power. 
Service available-—37 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6 
Mai. 6 S792. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. —Vict 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms ali with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 








.DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
,Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tei. 31295. 





TREE CLUB. 137 Ebury Street, S.W.1. 
Sloan 8862. Room, Breakfast and Bath from 
it Full board and weekly terms if required. 









ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greates 
r Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed+ 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 








Ask .or Descri gr see (3d. post tree) - 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S RE 1 3SHMENT HOU SE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEoORGE’s HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
Street. W.1 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
' quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘* S,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford 





\ *ARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


Ladies’, men’s and | 


success | 


The first great [Italian international 
“ SQUADRONE BIANCO” (U). “It is pertect. “a 
—Echo de Paris. And a-great British picture: “ THE 


LAST Mas ENTURERS ” (U). 





ART EXHIBITIONS 


TYNDHAM L E WIS “ INFERNOS anit arwn new 
Paintings” and Recent paintings by ADRIAN 





| DAINTREY 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6 daily. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 





oe Per Tin, by post, 2s. rod.. 4s. 1od., 7s. Id. 


Enclose your greeting cards with order and we will 
post for Christmas delivery to your friends. 
Complete Price List post free on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS LIMITED, 

108 Princes Street. Edinburgh, 2 





INEST KENYA COFFEE, treshly roasted, berry 
or ground, 3 lb. for 5s. 6d., post paid in U.K.— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware. Herts. 





7 MAS best turkey. 11s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 15s., £1 ea. 
Z Fat geese I0s., 12s., 15S. ea. 
pr. All dressed. Post paid.—NorA DONOGHUE, Manor 
Farm, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


SHOP BY POST 





YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy : 
b in quarters, at Is. 4d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
Is. per lb. for forequarters; and Is. 2d. per lb. for 
sides and whole carcasses. All carriage paid per parcel 
post. Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 
T. M. Apit & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





AUTHORS, TY PE W RITE ERS, Ke. 

_ THORS’ MSS. —~<denasre PREss, Lz. ~ a ‘inde 
Street, Strand, are open to consider new works of 
History, Biography, Reminiscences. 








Prompt decisions 


stamps. 





FRE 3NDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you 
know of this shop where you may examine at leisure 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 
international problems ? Opposite Euston Station. 
*Phone EUSton 3602. 
I E ARN TO WRITE “ARTIC LES AND STORIE S. 
4 —WMake spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8 
ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c., promptly ex.,.MSS. 
urs. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFAar-ANnk (C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde. ;Leigh-on-Sea 











Mee: typed Is. per 1.000 words. Carbon 2d. Experi 
work.—MiIss HARPER, a® Taviton St., London,W.C.1 








\ TAN’ TED, original poems, songs, ve ineieliion con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music 
PUBLISHERS, LtTp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Ae RY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

Ent End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 


aes chicken ds. 6d. 
Fat chicken 8s. 6d. | Ca PEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 


will be given. MSS. must be typed and accompanied by | 


CINEMAS WANTED TO PURCHASE 
” Handknit CADEMY I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHE as 
Oxford St. Ger. 298r. PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIE 


COPIES.—T. bode A Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 5048 \ 





PIANOS 


| LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 

PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 











TO LET 
} EGE NT’S PARK (directly facing).- Tenenteniiel 
attractive attic rooms (communicating) in house 
for ladies. French window to balcony. Large cup- 
boards. Rent 35s. including light and some service.— 
Box A.697. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 


CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

UEEN’S. 
aes 5 ea STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH R: ANNOC H. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. oe RTON HOUSE 





LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUS 
LOCH AWE (Arayllshire)—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. t. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
S.W 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HY DRO. 
MON MOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M: ANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CAS’ 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CAST 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE SBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREW SBU RY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—HOW op {IN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PAL 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


Mea Culpa and 


The Life and Work of Semmelweis 
by LOUIS-FERDINAND CELINE 
Céline’s Mea Culpa is the bitter fruit of a visit to the U.S.S.R. in 1936 and is 
a savage onslaught on Communism. This is followed by an account of the 
life and work of the martyred Hungarian surgeon whose fight Céline 
passionately makes his own. 5s. net 


From Double Eagle to Red Flag 
by P. N. KRASSNOFF 
‘“A novel which is of the first importance. It gives us for the first time a 
comprehensive, intimate, and convincing picture of the collapse of Russia. 


An astonishing literary feat.’’—Evening Standard. Cheap Edition. Third 
Impression. 10s. 6d. net 


Indian and Western Philosophy 
by DR. BETTY HEIMANN 
The theme of Dr. Heimann’s book is the contrast between the Indian 
philosophical attitude to the main problems of thought and that of Western 
Philosophy. It is subdivided into studies in Theology, Logic, Science and 
other subjects. 5s. net 


Goed Society 

by WALTER LIPPMANN 

In his plea for Liberalism the author challenges all existing philosophies of 
government. The revival of Liberalism is, in his opinion, the only answer 
to the cry of the intelligent many who ask, “ Is there no alternative to Fascism, 
Communism or Toryism ?” 10s. 6d. net 


* 





The Hobbit 
by J. R. R. TOLKIEN 
‘‘ Full of original magic and humour, and may well prove as hardy an annual 
as Alice.’’—News Chronicle. 
“It is dangerous to say that a book is really original, but in this case | risk 
it gladly. The Hobbit should become a classic.’’—Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


Mourzouk 
by VITALY BIANCHI 
‘““ Mourzouk is one of the most remarkable animal stories | have read for 
along time. It is remarkable .. . for its convincing and completely unsenti- 
mental picture of a wild animal’s response to wise and loving treatment... 
a book which is truly arresting.”-—Sunday Times 5s. net 
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